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“10 Shots in a Single Hole” 


An actual size reproduction of the tar- 
pet of Col. Wm. A. Tewes. Peters Tack- 
Hole Ammunition — Ten shots 75 ft. 
Made in prone position. 


Why not experience Tack-Hole accurate, 
straight shooting, qualities for yourself? 
One box is enough. You'll never use any- 
thing else. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. D-26 


New York Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles 
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Equipment For Outdoor Shooting 











50 yd. Standard Pistol Targets - per M_ $25.00 
50 yd. Small-bore Targets - 6.00 
100 yd. Small-bore Targets - ' 10.00 
200 yd. C. 5 Targets - - ‘7 25.00 
Minimum Order on C.5 and Pistol Targets 2.50 
300 Metre International, each - - 15 





‘Target Pasters, envelope (10M) - . 50 
30 Cal. Shot-hole Gauge - 45 
Winchester, Model 52 (Improved) - 


Winchester, Model 52 (Old type stock) 
(With or without sight bases) 


Savage, Sporter Model 23A a s zs 


Cleaning Material, with Rods and Cleaning Patches 
All Brands .22 Ammunition 














BUSINESS DOUBLED 


The last two months the Service Company transacted more business—sent 
out more shooting equipment —than ever before in its history. Due to this, 
some of the orders could not be given our usual prompt attention. With 
additional personnel we are now ready to resume the twenty-four hour service 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
Woodward Building Washington, D. C, 
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SITTING-IOO 


The targets reproduced here were made by 
Dr. Sydney E. Johnson of the Louisville 
Rifle Club on the regular 50-foot range of 
the Jefferson County Armory with .22 long- 
rifle KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. 


KNEELING-99 


STANDING-99 


KLEANBORE—THE MIRACLE CARTRIDGES 


Remington’s new KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
have attracted the attention of the entire shoot- 
ing world because they absolutely prevent rust, 
corrosion and pitting in the barrels of rifles, pis- 
tols and revolvers. 


They have held the enthusiasm of shooters because 
of their reliability and accuracy. 


The four targets reproduced here were made by 
Dr. Sydney E. Johnson of the Louisville Rifle 
Club on the regular 50-foot range of the Jefferson 
County Armory with .22 long-rifle KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES, Ten shots were fired in each 
position, standing, sitting, prone and kneeling. 

Dr. Johnson made the ex- 


cellent score of 398x400 


and had remarkable grouping on each target. 


“It goes to show,” writes S. I. Kornhauser, Sec.- 
Treas. of the Louisville Rifle Club, “just how 
correct these cartridges are. We have certainly 
gotten wonderful scores with the new ammuni- 
tion, and if it is all as good as the first lot, we will 
be strong for it The entire 40 shots were 
fired in about 20 minutes andunder N.R.A. rules.” 


Buy REMINGTON KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES 
from your dealer and end your trouble with 
rust, corrosion and pitting. They come in a green 
box in .22 short, long, and long-rifle, and cost 
no more than ordinary ammunition. There is 
only one KLEANBORE. 


Beware of Imitations. 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1816 New York City 


RIFLES AMMUNITION 


25 Broadway 


SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY CASH REGISTERS 
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REASONS Why Your Friends 
Should Be Members Of Your 
Association: 


Because through the N. R. A. the shooter can obtain any information he wants from 
data on cartridges and loads to blueprints of range construction. 


Because the N. R. A. is the organization that stands between the shooters and the 
fanatics who are trying by means of legislation to, not only prevent the purchase of 
arms for protection and sport, but who would also confiscate the guns now in the 
shooters’ possession. 


Because the education of the younger generation in the safe handling of firearms is de- 
pendent on the efforts of the N. R. A. 


Because the United States would not be represented in International Rifle matches, 
the National Matches and School of Instruction would not be held, shooting would 
pet a part of the Olympic Games if the N.R. A. did not aggressively follow up 
such matters. 


Because the cost of membership can be repaid many times over in savings and equip- 
ment. 


Because THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is sent to every member without addi- 


tional cost. 


Because the N. R. A. is the one organization which for over half a century has fought 
the uphill battle against public indifference and active opposition to have the shooter's 
rights protected, to get him Government aid and to provide him with matches, medals 
and trophies worthy of any sport. 


Use the blank below to sign up some real American. ‘If you want additional blanks 
and descriptive folders, a postal card will bring them. 


The National Rifle Association 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 
I desire to join the National Rifle Association, with the understanding that I will receive The American Rifle- 
man for /2 months without additional cost. I certify that I am a citizen of the United States, age______ $3.0 _ is 


attached to cover my dues for one year. 











Name (Print Plainly) 
Address 

City 

Recommended by 
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The TRUTH About the 
Firearms Situation 


and a Suggestion for Its Practical Solution 


Enactment of Legislative Recommendations by the So-called “National Crime Commission,” 
Ostensibly for Regulation of Firearms Sale and Ownership, Would Be Unjust to 
Law-Abiding Citizens and Place a Restraint Upon Legitimate Business 


The draft of an Act, purporting to “‘regulate the 
sale, possession and use of firearms,’’ etc., has been 
sent to Governors, State Officers and Legislators 
of practically every State in the Union. 


This proposed legislation is sponsored by what is 
termed “A Special Committee of the National 
Crime Commission.” 


Before such an Act or Bill can be presented to or 
acted upon by Legislatures of the various States, 
the rank and file of reputable citizens of those 
States should be informed as to the real facts 
about a bill of this nature. 


They should know and realize exactly who it is 
that would benefit by such a law and exactly 
who would suffer from its enactment 


It may, or may not, be significant to the American 
Citizen that in no other country on Earth is it 
proposed to limit the ability of the law-abiding 
to protect themselves, their families and their 
property from those who may have sinister de- 
signs upon their lives and property. 


There is undoubtedly, a need for the regulation of 
the “sale, posession and use of firearms,” to keep 
them out of the hands of the criminal classes. But, 
before such a regulating Act shall become Law, 
the people whom it is proposed to protect should 
know the exact Truth about its origin, its pro- 
visions and its operation. 


They should be very sure that the Law shall 
= be such as will actually defeat its purported 
object. 


The enactment of a Law does not necessarily 
mean its enforcement. The obligation to obey 
even objectionable Laws is felt only by the re- 
liable and law-abiding citizens. 


A prophetic example of this Truth is now with us 
in the “Eighteenth Amendment.” The law-abiding 
citizen respects all Laws. It is those who care not 
for any Laws who break them. And in this they 
are encouraged and assisted by the greedy and un- 
scrupulous. 


The enactment of a Law which would prohibit 
the “sale, possession and tse of firearms’ would 
operate only upon the law-abiding. It would not 


The Crook cares nothing about the Law. 
His business is breaking the Law. But 
he fears the Penalty of the Law. So, he 
provides himse’f, at whatever cost of time 
and trouble, with a weapon for use in case 
he is discovered, because its possession 


lessens the chances of capture. The crim- 
inal knows no law of “fair play.” He will 
not discard firearms simply because his 
victim, as a law-abiding citizen, is un- 
armed. But if the burglar believes there 
is a firearm in the house he would rob, he 
will hesitate to enter. Firearms in re- 
sponsih’e hands have prevented many times 
the number of crimes succesfully commit- 
ted by armed crooks. 


stop the sale of firarms to the criminally inclined 
by unprincipled ‘‘Bootleggers’ nor their posses- 
sion and use by “‘irresponsibles.”’ 


It may be claimed that this proposed Law does not 
actually prohibit the sale of firearms. But it 
does throw around the purchase so man trouble- 
some, objectionable and inconvenient limitations as 
to act as practical Prohibition for the average 
citizen, for he would have to make one or more 
trips to Court or Police gg net identify 
himself, fill out an application, furnish character 
references, and in addition, leave his finger-prints 
on the Police Records before he could procure 
even a license to carry a firearm. 


The man who does not use a firearm in his busi- 
ness pursuits will not go to this trouble and waste 
this time—unless, or until, he has been robbed or 
otherwise injured. 


On the other hand, the criminal who uses firearms 
or other weapons in “plying his trade” will always 
find a way to obtain them no matter how much 
time and trouble it entails. 


Not only will this attempt to disarm the criminal 
prove of no avail, but it will actually have the 
opposite effect. and by disarming the law-abiding 
citizen will place him at the mercy of the Thug. 


A Section of the proposed Act relates to the Ad- 
vertising of firearms. And not only does it at- 
tempt to prohibit the conscientious manufacturers 
of firearms from advertising his product for home 
protection, but it places the same restraints upon 
the Publisher. 


It would make it unlawful ‘‘to sell or deliver or 
offer or expose for sale, or have in the possession 
for the purpose of sale, any book. pamphlet cir- 
cular, magazine, newspaper or other form of 
written or printed matter containing such adver- 
tising. 

This Prohibition infers that American firearms 
manufacturers have for years been recommending 
through the Public Press, the purchase of their 
wares for unlawful uses. 


A reference to the advertising pages of the best 
American periodicals. for many years back. will 


It is a fallacy to believe that if this Act 
was passed all good citizens would procure 
licenses to retain their firearms, or purchase 
them if they had not already done so. 
They would not. The average man has 
little use for firearms. Few citizens gc 
armed except under unusual circumstances 
involving grave responsibilities. Many 
would buy firearms to keep at home for 
the protection of property and loved ones. 
But they would rather be without them 
than take the time and trouble of first pro- 
curing a_ license. Especially would the 
honest citizen demur at having his finger- 
prints on record at Police Headquarters. 


prove that the legitimate manufacturers of fire- 
arms have advocated the purchase of firearms for 
the legitimate purposes of Protection and Sport 
only. 


The Law recently signed by President Coolidge 
preventing the shipment of firearms through the 
United States Mails, effectually stops all dlegiti- 
mate firearms advertising and should prevent their 
ownership by those who should not have them. 


If the Bill already signed does not accomplish 
this end, the proposed Bil, which purports to have 
the same object, would prove no more effective. 
In another Section of the proposed Bill, the 
responsibility of determining the age, mental con- 
dition, habits and history of the firearms purchaser 
is placed directly upon the Retailer. 


How the dealer is to determine whether each ap- 
plicant is a drug addict or has a criminal record 
is not specified in the Bill. 


This, however, is merely another incongruity al- 
ways expected and invariably present in these 
Bills which propose to limit the Rights of the 
American People. ; 


The Truth is that Acts which attempt to limit 
the “sale, possession and use’ of firearms, do 
not reach the “root’’ of the matter. They do not 
and cannot keep firearms out of the hands of the 
“criminal classes." They simply make it a hard- 
ship for law-abiding and responsible persons to 
possess the means for ‘Protection against the 
Crook.”" They make it easier for the “thug,” who 
knows his intended victims are unarmed. 


THE PROPER SOLUTION OF THE MATTER 


It is not new laws such as these which are 
need, but the enforcement of present Laws and 
certainty of convictions for violators of those Laws 
already on the Statute Books. Double the present 
penalty for those who are engaged in the Act of 
committing Felony while armed with any weapon, 
not firearms alone. Then see to it that here in 
the United States, as in other enlightened coun- 
tries, the penalties are exacted. ake the Law 
inflexible. Leave the Courts no alternative except 
to inflict the heavier penalty provided, when the 
convicted party was armed. 


In discussing a similar law, the great 
Detective Burns said, in part: 


that of those reported in New York news- 
papers, only 

“Homicide records in my New York 
office show fifty per cent are committed 
with the pistol. Of this fifty per cent, 
one-half are in connection with robberies. 
Forty per cent of all the murders com- 
mitted with pistols are by criminals or men 
with bad records. Of the remaining ten 
per cent, half are in self-defense. Con- 
sidering the usefulness of the pistol in 
Preventing crimes in the homes of law- 
abiding citizens, two and one-half per cent 
was a mighty small peg upon which to 
hang the new anti-pistol law.” 


M. A. RECKORD, Executive Vice President 


National Rifle Association 


Washington, D. C. 
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Dominating Again— 


HE National Rifle Association Gallery Individual championships have 

been determined for 1927. Again, in both the 75- and 50-foot events, 

the winning shooters have placed their dependence in the Winchester 
Model 52—the dominant small-bore target rifle of America. Again this 
rifle has amply confirmed their confidence. 


With a score of 599 x 600, Henry C. Wright of Fresno, Calif., takes 
the 75-foot individual title. T. K. Lee of Birmingham, Ala., just a point 
below him, also shot a Winchester Model 52. 

In the 50-foot match the new champion is G. B. Ellis of Northfield, Vt. 
Ellis scored 598x600. He was closely pressed by Mike Altman of Lu- 
verne, Iowa, with 597, and by Joe Wilson of Sapulpa, Okla., and John Alt- 
man of Luverne, with 596. All —_ leaders made their scores with a 
Winchester Model 52. 


Ellis also won the N. R. A. Individual Collegiate championship with 
597 x 600. Again his two closest competitors were also shooting a Win- 
chester Model 52. 


In addition to these championships, the 75-foot individual standing, 
kneeling, sitting, and prone matches, and the 50-foot standing, kneeling, 
and py indoor events, were won this year by shooters using the 


"WINCHESTER 


MODEL 52 


The rifle that piles victory upon victory, year after year. 


And to complete the ideal combination there is Winchester Precision 
.22 Long-Rifle ammunition. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Imported D.W.M. Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
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GENUINE COLT’S REVOLVERS 
A big City Police Department oo equipment. 
We are offering these slightly used . 2 cal., double 
action, swing-out cylinder, nickel finish revolvers 
at an unheard of price. Every one in rfect con- 
dition and absolutely aranteed. $27.00 Value. 
Quantity is limited; order NOW. You will never 
get another chance to buy at this price. 

Write for complete Catalog of Sporting Goods, FREE 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
(Dept. R) 52 Warren Street, New York City 










FIALA Combination 
RIFLE and PISTOL 


High grade .22 Caliber. Very sccurste. 
3 barreis—each length and Rifle Stock 


adjustable 
“laa Patent Sleeping Bags—The only scientif- $ 25 
54 cones bee made. t about 5 Ibs. 

EL Vesi Pocket 5x Prism Binoculars $ 30 
ie weight 5 oz. with case. 


7X-6er. MirskelPrism Jenne. Cw ti«wttC«SSSD 

Hunters, Travelers, Engineers Compass — 

luminous; floating dial —— jewel vies. > $3.50 
nte tor 


‘FIALA QurTrrirs inc. | 


25 WARREN ST NEW YORK | 
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one. 
FINDER Sena for it Today. 


Money-back guarantee. Price $1 postpaid 
PIONEER EQUIPMENT Cu. 
M 209 W. 38th St. New York 





Order Your Reading Matter Through 
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At Last! 
A REAL revolver cleaning rod. 
Patented Dec. 14, 1926, Pat. No. 1610649. 


“Bair’s Patent” 
the arm it is used 

It can’t injure barrel; it cleans after other rods 
have been used; it can’t warp; it can’t jam; it holds 


patch. 
Each rod is built for shooters by shooters whe 
Endorsed _ Capt. W. C. Price, Supt. Pen. 
Motor Patrol; A. Blankenbiller, Penn. State piste} 
champion; Maj. seine, Penn. State Constabulary. 

Give make of gun, ealibre and barrel length 
ordering. Price One Dollar. Patches 30 , ane per 
hundred. Made and sold by 


R. M. Bair, Box 408. 


a cleaning rod made to fit 


Hummelstown, Pa. 


ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. R. H. 
the Duke of York 


Write tor pamphlet which gives fult 


information 
RHINO LION 








THE LAST WORD IN SHOTGUN CLEANING RODS 






It’s a Parker! 
tained from Mr. P. J. O'Hare, 552 Irvington St., 
Mr. Jonas B. Oglaend, Ine., 15 Moore 8St., 
either on application. 


PORRERS 
4 iz ‘RED ve 
-—_—_ | ee CELLULOID COVERED BRASS TUBE Ts, decay , oengl 
BRE FLEXIBLE JAG ! 


Holds the patch firmly and cannot injure the bore. 
Maplewood, N. J. (P. O. South Orange, N. J.), or 
New York City. 


- 





Parker products may be ob- 


Catalog and prices will be supplied by 


A. G. PARKER & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 





Let’s Beat the Swiss 


HE Swiss, who last year took the rifle championship of the world away from America, have picked their Inter- 
national team, and have placed it in intensive training. It is time for America to get its team together and train it. 
In order to do this it is necessary to ask the shooters of the country to contribute to a fund for the International 
team. Each shooter who wants to help America regain the title is asked to contribute at least one dollar. Pin your 
contribution to the attached form and send it to the National Rifle Association, 1108 Woodward Building, Wash- 


as my contribution to the International Team Fund. 
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Re-Gunnin3, the International Rifle Team 


By Major J. S. Hatcher 


NE of the most important factors in the success or failure of a 
team participating in the International Matches is the character 
of the weapons with which they are supplied. The International 

shooting is done with quite a different gun from the common military 
service rifle with which our own military type of target practice is fired. 

The Swiss, who are the champions in this international shooting, use 
a heavy-barreled rifle with a palm rest and set triggers and a very 
quick Martini lock. 

In our shoot in 1920 at Antwerp, which was not, really an inter- 
national match, but a sort of semi-international affair, our team used 
the standard Springfield rifle. The next year, however—1921—we 
participated in the regular internationals, held under the auspices. of 
the International Shooting Union, and at that time Springfield Armory 
did an extreme hurry-up job of furnishing in ten days some heavy- 
barreled Springfields for the use of the team. It was at once apparent 
to the people who were with our team in Europe that we were out- 
gunned by some of the European nations, especially the Swiss, and 
several well-known international shots made it their business to rectify 
this, in so far as possible. 

Among those who deserve special mention in this matter are Com- 
mander Osborne, of the Navy, and Major Waller, of the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps Depot in Philadelphia was responsible for much 
of the equipment used on subsequent International Match rifles, such 
as the palm rest, which is a cork ball attached to a bracket, made to 
fit inside the magazine well. This device was designed and manufac- 
tured at the Marine Corps Depot, and all these palm rests that have 
been used since are the ones that were made there. 

An adjustable butt-plate also was designed and manufactured. This 
butt-plate has a prong on the bottom of it for supporting the gun when 
shooting in the offhand position, as a long-muzzle, heavy, free rifle has 
a tendency to slip up on the shoulder unless a prong butt-plate is used. 

Attempts were made to improve the lock time of the Springfield rifle. 

The Martini action used by the Swiss has a very strong main- 
spring and a very short throw for the firing-pin, so that the lock is 
extremely fast. 

Our team was much handicapped by the fact that the Springfield 
lock is quite slow compared to this. In order to quicken this action, 
Duralumin firing-pins were designed by Commander Osborne. These 
were very light, and also the throw of the firing-pin was reduced so 
as to speed up the lock time. 

An improved set-trigger was designed by Rinkounis of the Marine 
Corps and manufactured at the Marine Corps Depot. Previous to 
this the team had used German set-triggers purchased abroad, and 
these set-triggers were not very good. They were simply double-lever 
triggers, which reduced the trigger-pull considerably, but did not 
give the delicacy of the four-lever set-triggers used by the Swiss, which 
can be set so finely that they can be discharged by blowing on the 
front trigger. ; 

This Rinkounis trigger was a great improvement over anything that 
had gone before, but it, also, was not perfect, as it was only a double- 


lever trigger and, therefore, could not obtain the delicacy of the Swiss 
trigger. 

With these improvised devices, our rifle team was outfitted for 
the three years of 1922, 1923, and 1924, in which they were the win- 
ners of the International Match, and also for the year 1925, in which 
they lost to Switzerland. 


OL. ODUS C. HORNEY, of the Ordnance Department, who 

happened to be in Europe at that time, attended this match of 
1925 and took a very great interest indeed in everything that occurred. 
He was very much impressed with the Swiss set-trigger, and became 
convinced that our own rifle equipment was capable of considerable 
improvement. 

Colonel Horney was so much interested in this matter that he pur- 
chased, with his own funds, the finest Swiss action and set-trigger 
that he could obtain and presented them to be used as a sample in 
development work. 

On his return to the United States, Colonel Horney discussed the 
set-trigger question at length with Capt. G. A. Woody, of Frankford 
Arsenal, who is one of the foremost mechanical experts of the Ord- 
nance Department, and Captain Woody designed a four-lever set- 
trigger for the Springfield rifle which is far ahead of any other type of 
set-trigger now in use. 

In spite of the limitations of space under which he had to labor 
to put this trigger into the Springfield rifle, Captain Woody was able 
to build a four-lever set-trigger with such a reduction of pressures 
that the forward trigger requires no appreciably greater pressure to 
discharge it when the trigger is set than when it is not set. 

This Woody set-trigger can easily be set so fine that a light breath 
of air blown on the front trigger will discharge it. It can, of course, 
be given a coarser adjustment for those who do not care for such a 
light pull. 

The Woody trigger is also designed to be used as a straight trigger 
in case it is so desired, as a pull on the front trigger will discharge 
the gun even if the trigger has not been set, but, of course, it requires 
a strong pull to do this, the same as it does on an ordinary rifle trigger. 

A photograph of the rifle mechanism of Captain Woody’s set-trigger 
accompanies this article, and there is also a diagrammatic sketch show- 
ing the system of leverage used. In looking at this sketch, bear in 
mind that it is diagrammatic only and was made by the writer to 
show the system on which the trigger acts and does not show the 
actual mechanical construction of the housing. 

Twenty-five of these Woody triggers were manufactured at Frank- 
ford Arsenal for this year’s International Match rifles under the direct 
supervision of Captain Woody. 

Another point that has received attention in this year’s International 
Match rifles is the matter of lock time. 

As mentioned before, the Martini action is supposed to be the 
fastest and quickest in the world, and very much superior to the 
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Springfield action in this regard, though in 
some other ways it is inferior to the Spring- 
field action. 


FTER his return from Europe, Colonel 
Horney was instrumental in interesting the 
Ordnance Department in the matter of lock 





Woody trigger assembled in rifle action 


time and, with the powerful instrumentalities 
of this department applied to the problem, 
results were speedily obtained. 

It will be recollected that the Duralumin 
firing-pins with the reduced throw had al- 
ready been fitted to previous International 
rifles. These mechanisms were tesied at 
Springfield Armory and it was found that the 
blow was entirely too light. The reduced 
throw of the pin and the light weight both 
conspired to reduce the force of impact on the 
primer and the result was there was an un- 
suspected inaccuracy produced by this light 
blow. When the rifles were tested at Spring- 
field with this mechanism, the bullets strung 
up and down the target in a very large group, 
and this was entirely due to the fact that the 
light blow of this speeded-up mechanism pro- 
duced irregular ignition. 

The test showed conclusively that the Du- 
ralumin firing-pin with reduced throw was far 
worse than the old original firing-pin. 

Another disadvantage of this Duralumin re- 
duced-throw mechanism was that the bolt 
could be lifted more than half way out with- 
out withdrawing the firing-pin at all, so that 





TRAVEL OF 


Diagram of smoked disk used in measuring lock-time 


there was a chance to fire a gun with the bolt 
only partly locked, a source of danger. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. John C. Ga- 
rand, mechanical engineer at Springfield Ar- 
mory, designed a new high-speed firing-lock for 
the Springfield bolt, which places the Spring- 
field in a class with the Martini as far as 
lock-time is concerned. 
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The firing-pin was made of steel, extremely 
light, and of very clever design. The throw 
of the pin was reduced from six-tenths of an 
inch to four-tenths. 

The question of force of the blow naiurally 
received very careful consideration, and it was 
found that, with an ordinary wire mainspring 
similar to that in the Springfield rifle, it was 
impossible to obtain a heavy enough blow with 
this light pin and short throw. 

After a considerable amount of investiga- 
tion it was found possible to obtain a spring 
of sufficient strength by the use of a special 
chrome-vanadium wire of square cross-section, 
wound in such a manner that, when the gun 
is cocked, the coils of the spring all touch 
each other. In other words, the spring is 
worked to the maximum by having it com- 
pressed solid when the gun is cocked. 

The new firing-pin gives a heavier blow 
than the old service firing-pin did, so that 
there will be no trouble from the shots string- 
ing up and down the target from irregular ig- 
nition. 

In making this firing-pin spring of square 





Diagram of Capt. Woody’s set trigger 


wire it was found necessary to have the wire 
of a sort of Keystone shape because, in wind- 
ing it, it changes its shape. One edge becomes 
narrower than the other. This was compen- 
sated for by buying the original wire of the 
shape above mentioned because, when wound, 
it becomes square. 

The new firing mechanism, which is shown 
in the accompanying photograph, consists of 
only three parts. It is a marvel of simplicity 
as well as of speed. 

In developing this firing pin, it became nec- 
essary to devise some method of comparing its 
speed with the old-style firing pin, and this 
Mr. Garand accomplished in a most ingenious 
way. 

He mounted the firing-pin alongside of a 
rapidly revolving disc, turning at the speed of 
3,057 revolutions a minute. The surface of 
this disc was smoked, and there was a wire 
pointer attached to the cocking-piece. With 
the gun cocked, this wire traced a circle on 
the smoked disc. When the trigger was 
pulled, the firing-pin moved forward and the 
wire traced a spiral mark on the disc. 

When the firing-pin was at rest in its new 
position, the wire pointer traced a new circle 
on the disc, four-tenths of an inch further 
along than the old circle, because the fall of 
the firing-pin in the new Garand mechanism is 
four-tenths of an inch. 

The two circles, one showing the cocked po- 
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sition of the firing-pin, the other the urcocked 
position, will thus be four-tenths of an inch 
apart on the smoked disc, and will be con- 
nected by the spiral line traced by the pointer 
as the firing-pin falls. 

Knowing the speed of the disc and the 
angle through which it turns while the firing- 





The gun is posi- 
tioned against forward motion and rotation by a 
V-shaped stop not seen in the photo 


Mr. Schneering’s six-point rest. 


pin is falling, it is a simple matter to calcu- 
late the time of fall. 


DIAGRAM of Mr. Garand’s smoked disc 

is given with this article. It shows that 
the service firing-pin, traveling through its fall 
of six-tenths of an inch, requires .0057 of a 
second. The National Match firing-pin, with 
no cocking-piece, requires .0049 of a second. 
The new Garand super-speed pin, traveling 
only four-tenths of an inch, requires .0022 of 
a second, and at the same time strikes a 
stronger blow than the old firing-pin. 

The twenty-five new International Match 
rifles now at Frankford Arsenal have been 
fitted with the Woody set-trigger and the 
Garand firing-pin, and with these rifles it is 
thought that the team will be far better 
equipped this year than ever before. 

Captain Woody and Mr. Garand are not 
the only two people who contributed to this 
result, because the other day Mr. Henry Ly- 
man, of the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
called at Frankford and, after looking at these 
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rifles, told us to send 
him all of the Lyman 
sights with which they 
were equipped so that 
he could fit them with 
improved sight - knobs 
of a larger size than the former 
ones, and divided in thirds of 
minutes instead of half minutes. 

This will allow finer sight adjustment than 
previously, and will also make the sight easier 
to manipulate. Mr. Lyman is making these 
changes at his own expense. 

For this year’s International Match, Frank- 
ford Arsenal has designed a type of ammuni- 
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tion to give the most accurate results in a 28- 
inch barrel, which is the length of barrel to 
be used by the team. This is a new depar- 
ture because all previous International Match 
ammunition has been tested in 24-inch barrels, 
in spite of the fact that it was to be used in 
28- or 30-inch barrels. 


This year three 28-inch Mann barrels were 
used in developing the ammunition, and tests 
showed that the load which is best in the 24- 
inch barrel is not quite the best load for the 
28-inch barrel, and this result was anticipated. 

The best velocity for the 24-inch barrel is 
2,200 foot seconds, and this load gives more 
than 2,200 foot seconds in the 28-inch barrel. 
An exhaustive source of tests shows that the 
best load for the 28-inch barrel is the one 
which gives 2,200 foot seconds in those bar- 
rels, and this required a smaller charge than 
was used in the 24-inch barrel. 

After the charge was developed, the bullets 
to be used in the International Match ammu- 
nition were tested out by firing sixty-six tar- 
gets of ten shots each at 300 meters, and the 
average figure of merit of these sixty-six tar- 
gets was 2.09. This it better than we have 
ever been able to do before, as it will be 
recollected that Frankford Arsenal won the 
National Match test with a figure of merit of 
2.21. 

Another very interesting point in regard to 
this test is the fact that the maximum group 
diameter for all of these sixty-six targets was 
3% inches, which shows that all of the 660 
shots would have stayed within the 10-ring of 
the International target. 


The hand loading of the International 
Match ammunition is now proceeding at 
Frankford Arsenal. 


For the development of this super-accurate 
load, we are indebted to Maj. L. D. Lewis, 
ordnance engineer at Frankford Arsenal, and 
Mr. A. H. Hallowell, superintendent of the 
Small Arms Department, as well as to the 
earnest co-operation of the personnel of the 
Small Arms Ammunition Department at 
Frankford, who have taken a most enthusi- 
astic interest in the development and test of 
this ammunition. 


After the ammunition is hand-loaded, all 
the twenty-five rifles will be tested with the 
actual ammunition that is to be used, and 
the twelve best rifles will be taken to Europe 
with the team. 


A special rest was developed for this test 
by Mr. George Schnerring, of Frankford Arse- 
nal Proof House. This rest is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

It is to be noted that when the rifle re- 
coils in this rest the points of support make 
@ scratch on the bluing of the barrel. We 
plan to leave these scratches on the barrels, 
instead of rebluing them, because in this way 
the user of one of these rifles will know that 
his gun has passed the final test for accuracy. 

We think we are now fixed for the Inter- 
nationals, as far as the guns and ammunition 
are concerned. The only fact remaining is the 
men behind the guns, which, after all, is the 
most important. 
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By F. C. Ness 


IGHT improvements, and also practical 
betterments in shooting equipment of 
every description, have been so rapid in 

the last year or two that I doubt very much if 
any of us pauses long enough to appreciate 
them fully or to realize their importance. About 
two years ago an article on shotgun “Game 
Loads” was printed in THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, in which the writer recommended that 
the ammunition makers load their shotgun 
shells to an adequately uniform and uniformly 
adequate velocity instead of to a specified 
charge of powder and shot, which method had 
been so religiously followed previously. Some 
time before that manuscript’s appearance in 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Remingtons pio- 
neered a similar idea of their own by placing 
on the market the series of game loads on 
which the familiar load specifications in drams 
or grains were omitted from the shot-wad; the 
different loads being designated instead by 
the name of the beast for which they were re- 
spectively designed, such as, “goose load,” 
“duck load,” “rabbit load,” quail load,” etc. 
The idea was good, and the Remington game 
loads became deservedly popular, giving good 
results, but from my paper testing and game 
shooting, their practical ballistics proved no 
more or less effective than those of the fa- 
miliar specified charges. 

In the same article, I made the somewhat 
discouraging claim that none of our popular 
factory shotguns would give the warranted 
pattern results when shot with the variety of 
loads on the market. A full-choke 12-gauge 
is one that will put 72 per cent of its shot 
charge into a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. I 
reported the shooting of a number of standard 
12-gauge guns of different types and makes 
that averaged from 60 per cent to 65 per cent, 
and would throw only an occasional 70-per- 
cent pattern with the loads on the market. In 
other words, we were getting only “modified- 
choke” patterns from “full-choke” guns. One 
of the guns demanded size No. 4 or No. 5 
shot, another preferred fine shot, a third came 
through with a certain U. S. load, while a 
fourth refused to live up to its reputation un- 
less I fed it a particular load of Peters make. 
I do not believe the guns were as peculiar as 
these loads, although the specified charges 
were all similar. 

The components, of course, varied to some 
extent, though presumably slight, in both di- 
mensions and nature; and the manner of put- 
ting them together into the finished cartridge 
perhaps also varied with the different makers 
to a very slight extent. Anyway, some pe- 
culiarity existed that caused the guns to show 
their best when a certain shell was used. We 
used four types of 12-gauges in the Missis- 
sippi bottoms, and at ordinary hunting ranges 
all the loads were apparently equally effective. 
It was only on the 50-yard to 60-yard shots 
that some of the guns seemed to do noticeably 
better when shot with some certain load. And 
subsequent tests with target paper on the pat- 
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terning board were consistent with our field 
findings. 

In keeping with Remington’s idea, when the 
Western Cartridge Company pioneered the 
employment of progressive-burning powder in 
factory shotgun shells, they left off charge 
specifications and stamped the shot-wads of 
their new and splendidly effective 12-gauge 
ammunition merely: “Long-range, Super-X.” 
This was the particular load that made my 
old Ithaca come through with an actual full- 
choke performance. Ever striving for near- 
perfection, the different loading companies 
have since then achieved considerable im- 
provement in making and marketing shotgun 
cartridges. Peters Cartridge Company reduced 
expenses somewhat by eliminating variety 
through adapting a series of their loads to a 
single shell—their popular “Target” case. The 
U. S. Cartridge Company simplified their ex- 
cellent line, making it easier for the dealer, 
shooter, and their factory, and the others fol- 
lowed suit. Western Cartridge Company and 
Remington found their cheaper, low-base 
smokeless cases equally effective for standard 
and heavy loads. After Winchester’s Ranger 
shell came out, all the companies brought out 
an effective but economical cartridge loaded 
with du Pont No. 2 smokeless. 


HE .410-gauge has become so popular that 

its loads have been developed until it 
can no longer be classed as a mere plaything, 
and real 10-gauge loads are now available for 
that true 80-yard gun. The “fad” of striving 
to stretch 12-gauge capacity an extra 20 yards 
through the medium of that magic word “mag- 
num” and three-inch chambers has served a 
good purpose. It has set a new standard for 
12-gauge velocity and patterns that has been 
reflected in the ballistical improvement of all 
gauges. The new standard is not only good, 
but there has also been attained an improved 
uniformity, and today I would not expect to 
find a standard shotgun quite so “uppish” 
when tried with a variety of loads by the dif- 
ferent makers. I doubt very much that any 
good, full-choke, 12-gauge will show any dif- 
ference in average results if shot with West- 
ern “Super-X,” U. S. “Ajax Heavies,” or 
Peters “High Velocity,” or Remington “Nitro 
Express.” 

The beauty of these loads is that, while they 
will give the utmost in range and in 12-gauge 
killing effectiveness, they are loaded in 2%- 
inch cases and are- standard ammunition for 
all popular shotguns used by the great major- 
ity of shooters. For the most part, they are 
loaded into low-base smokeless cases repre- 
senting economy, and are charged with maxi- 
mum loads of shot at not only safe breech 
pressures, but at somewhat reduced breech 
pressures, resulting in improved patterns, to- 
gether with the gain in velocity. This is due 
to the nature of the propellant used, being of 
a progressive-burning type. We are, indeed, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A Matter of National Honor 


EFORE the next issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is on the 
press an American rifle team will be on its way to Rome for the 
purpose of recovering the Rifle Championship of the world, lost 

to the Swiss in 1925. The personnel of that team is now being selected 
by contests covering the country—something never attempted before. 
Not only are matches being held in every corps area, but those who 
are unable to try-out in the corps-area matches may go to Quantico 
at their own expense with the assurance that if they make the team 
their expenses will be refunded. 

In former years there were some complaints that the shooters far 
removed from the final tryout range were not given an opportunity 
to try for places on the team. That complaint can no longer hold. 
But the holding of nation-wide tryouts is not a mere attempt to 
“down” a complaint. It is a sincere effort to select the best marks- 
men. And every man who believes himself an outstanding shot should 
make his ability known by entering the final tryouts, if he did not 
shoot in the regional tests. Those whose skill is not exceptional, but 
who know of unusually fine shots, should urge these marksmen to 
make themselves available by entering the competitions in the corps 
areas or by coming to Quantico. 

It is not usual for the United States to be defeated in sporting 
events, one reason being that for the ordinary run of competitions 
the best talent is available. It is going to take the best to win 
at Rome. 

There is another factor in this contest that should not be over- 
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looked—morale. Every one knows that athletes do better work when 
the crowd is with them—that college football teams, for example, play 
better when encouraged by the cheers of the rooters. Shooters are 
human. They, too, like to feel that their people are back of them. 

Every shooter in the country should back up the rifle team—should 
see to it that those who make the team are given the credit and pub- 
licity their accomplishment deserves, and let the men who wear the 
colors of the United States at Rome know that a victory will be 
appreciated. 

The Swiss regard the rifle championship as a matter of national 
honor. It is no less an honor for the United States. 










A Banner Year For Shooting 


HE prospects for a banner year in shooting have never been 

brighter. The National Matches are assured, the International 

Team is going to Rome with an excellent chance of winning, and 
there is strong likelihood that shooting will be restored to the Olympic 
games. 

Interest in shooting is daily increasing among individuals who have 
not, as yet, affiliated themselves with the shooters’ organization. It 
should be the effort of every shooter to double the membership in the 
National Rifle Association this year. 

If this can be done, shooting will take its place with other sports 
and America will become once again a nation of riflemen. 

















Resisting the Anti-Gun Crank 


LSEWHERE in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN appears a reproduc- 
tion of a statement by the National Rifle Association’s responsi- 
ble executive in a publication widely circulated among news- 

paper editors of the country. That statement embodies the stand 
of the Association on anti-firearms legislation of the type that makes 
it arduous for an honest citizen to obtain a pistol or revolver legally, 
but does not in the least interfere with the crook. 

This statement was made after careful consideration of the numer- 
ous anti-firearms laws being pressed by various and sundry individuals 
and organizations. It has made plain to the men who control the 
publicity channels of the country that the National Rifle Association 
is not fanatically opposed to reasonable regulation that will ‘keep 
dangerous weapons out of the hands of irresponsible persons and penal- 
ize the crook, but that, on the contrary, it approves of a sensible 
amount of control. 

The Association is vigorously opposing unreasonable and unworkable 
laws, and there is every indication that publishers and legislators gen- 
erally are arriving at a reasonable viewpoint. Shooters, however, 
can not afford to forget that great pressure is being used to enact into 
law a number of unreasonable bills in various States. They should, 
therefore, keep in constant touch with their newspapers and make 
their views known, so that some vicious anti-firearm bill may not 
become law because legislators assume that there is no opposition to it. 























For Lonely Shooters 


REQUENTY shooters complain that they cannot interest the men 

of their neighborhood in the sport of shooting. Their friends and 

neighbors, they say, have no interest in firearms, preferring golf 
or some similar sport. Shooting by oneself, they opine, is lonesome 
work. 

When one gets such letters one wonders if the lonesome ones have 
forgotten their own boyhood, or have failed to remember how they 
idolized the lone shooting enthusiast in their old home town, who 
probably taught them much of what they know today. That “gun 
bug” never was lonesome. A crowd of youngsters was on hand every 
time he went out to the range. 

No lover of firearms need ever be lonesome. Boys are about the 
same as they were a generation ago. They worship (that’s the word) 
guns. They are anxious to learn to use them, and become devoted 
to the grown-up who will pay attention to them. 

If lonely shooters will organize a boys’ club they will do shooting 4 
service, make a lot of boys happy, and get rid of the lonesomeness. 
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Marlin Firearms Company were produc- 

ing the Ideal line of reloading tools, and 
were making a pretty good job of it,too. They 
were most willing to make those various and 
sundry special accessories that occur to the 
minds of serious hand-loaders, and being able 
to get these little ideas worked out is worth a 
lot to the experimenter, even though the arti- 
cle may not be practical after it is made. But 
we had a war, and shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities the Marlin company entered into 
the manufacture of machine guns. As ma- 
chine guns were somewhat more in demand 
than reloading tools at the time, the reloading- 
tool business was shoved over into a cold cor- 
ner, where it contracted a nice case of rheuma- 
tism. 

When the belligerents ceased fighting tem- 
porarily, because they were broke, and a lot of 
us shook the uniform that Uncle Sam gave us 
absolutely free and took up shooting as a sport 
again, we found that we couldn’t get reload- 
ing tools, and raised up our voices in com- 
plaint. The N. R. A. did a little scouting 
around and finally induced the predecessors 
of the Modern-Bonrd Corporation, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., to enter the reloading-tool field. 
The Bond company had excellent manufactur- 
ing facilities and had no desire but to produce 
a thoroughly first-class tool, but they had had 
no experience with reloading tools or ammu- 
nition. Considering their lack of experience, 
they did a pretty good job of it. The tool 
did have certain shortcomings and was soon 
superceded by the present Model B tool. The 
Model B tool permitted the interchanging of 
bushings and chambers, so that one pair of 
handles could be used for any or all calibers. 
In principle, at least, this feature was a big 
advantage to the shooter who reloaded sev- 
eral different kinds of ammunition, but the 
tool had some defects in design that made the 
loading of good ammunition difficult and slow. 
I would like to say right here that there is not 
a tool on the market that is fool-proof, and 
any one of them might prove unsatisfactory 
in the hands of a person who did not under- 
stand the essential points of reloading. 

However, the Model B tool was unfortunate 
in that it guided the cartridge case at the 
base only, and as the tong type of tool puts 
all the pressure on one side of the case, the 
base or guide bushing acted as a fulcrum and 
the case was tipped so its longitudinal axis did 
not coincide with the axis of the die or cham- 
ber being used. 

In other words, closing the handles crabbed 
the party by pushing the case in cockeyed. 
Cases that were heavy enough to resist this 
side-thrust came out of the tool without ap- 
preciable deformation, but the lighter cases 
would have their necks resized all on one side, 
or would be crimped heavily on one side and 
not at all on the other. This always seemed a 
great pity to me, as the tool showed excellent 
workmanship and the best of materials were 


be overcome by changing the design of the 
double adjustable chamber, it would increase 
the cost of the tool materially. 

The makers of the tool have appreciated its 
shortcomings and have been working on an 
improved tool for some time. They have just 
brought out their straight-line tool, a general 
idea of which may be obtained from Figure 1. 

This is a light-weight bench or table tool, 
designed to use a number of parts of the 
Model B tool. The application of a straight- 
line action to these parts shows a marked im- 
provement in the results obtained. In this 
tool the guide bushing becomes, in truth, a 
guide and not a fulcrum. 


N DESCRIBING the new tool, frequent 
reference to Figure 2 may help the reader 

on points that my poor descriptive powers do 
not make clear. The base or body of the 
tool, represented by the large assembly in the 
drawing, is a bronze casting of ample strength 
to withstand the strain of any operation that 
the tool is intended to perform. The upper 
part is threaded to take the threaded attach- 
ments. The lower part of the casting is bored 
to take the plunger, which is actuated by the 
lever. This plunger has a travel of about one 
inch, and the lever is turned down at an angle 
that makes it very handy to operate. The 
turned-down lever is a feature that will be 
appreciated by fat men. The upper end of 
the plunger is slotted from front to rear to 
receive the lugs on the ends of the anvil, 
thrust-bar, and decapper. These parts are 
held in place by a pin. The pin has a nicely 
knurled head and permits quick changing of 
the parts. These parts can be swung out to 
the front, Lut when pushed to a vertical po- 
sition are positively aligned with the die or 
chamber by a stop which is part of the cast- 
ing, the decapper excepted. As this attach- 
ment is of smaller diameter than the others 
mentioned, and varies with the caliber, a set- 
screw is provided as an adjustable stop. This 
screw can be turned in or out to locate the 
decapper in a vertical position. The upper 
part of the anvil is machined out to receive 
the head of the cartridge case, and a beautiful 
piece of machining it is, too. The center of 
the top surface is slightly countersunk to 
avoid any possibility of an accidental dis- 


.charge from a high primer. 


Looking at the upper end of the tool, the 
guide-bushing is screwed into the under side 
of the threaded portion of the casting and 
guides the case in the operations of necking- 
down, expanding, and seating the bullet. If 
crimping is necessary, it can be accomplished 
simultaneously with seating the bullet by 
proper adjustment of the double adjustable 
chamber. The guide-bushing is set firmly in 
place with the aid of a special key supplied 
with the tool, the key engaging two notches 
cut in the outside edge of the bushing. 

The first step in reloading a cartridge is to 
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loaded cartridge is not to be crimped, the old 
crimp can advantageously be reamed out, but 
if it is to be crimped again, the crimp should 
be bent out, as repeated reaming will result 
in cases of uneven length. The new tool is 
provided with the same reamer that was fur- 
nished on the Model B tool. A steel cone of 
the same shape as the reamer can be had as 
an extra. By placing cases mouth down over 
this cone and tapping them lightly, the crimp 
can be removed from them as rapidly as they 
can be handled. The Model B tool had no 
means of bending out the crimp, a thing that 
is almost a necessity when reloading full 
charges for revolvers. 

Decapping is accomplished by screwing the 
decapping head into the under side of the 
threaded part of the tool, with the bored-out 
end down. The decapper assembly is attached 
to the plunger, as described above, and tipped 
forward. A case is slipped over it, base up, 
with the decapping pin in the flash hole, and 
the whole pushed to a vertical position so the 
primer lines up with the hole in the decapping 
head. The stop-screw is adjusted to locate the 
case in the corect position. A little pull on 
the lever finishes the job. This is very simi- 
lar to the action of the old Government bench 
decapper, except that the parts are inverted, 
and it is very nearly as fast. Decapping 
shanks are made almost the inside neck di- 
ameter of the cases they are intended for, so 
very little difficulty is experienced in locating 
the flash hole with the decapping pin. 

To reprime cases, the pin is removed from 
the decapper, but the nut is left in place. The 
priming and decapping head is reversed so the 
priming punch is down. The case is placed 
over the decapper, a primer placed over the 
primer pocket, the whole swung into place, 
and the lever pulled. The result is as nice 
a priming job as I have ever seen done by a 
hand tool, bar none, and the construction of 
the tool makes priming quite rapid. The face 
of the priming punch is smooth and flat and 
does not press a ring_into the primer, some- 
thing that a concaved punch is very apt to do. 
Concaving primer punches is a miscarriage of 
a good intention. 

It was originally done as a safety precau- 
tion, the concavity permitting the primer to 
be pressed home without compressing the pel- 
let between the cup and anvil, but there 
should be some compression here when the 
primer is seated. As far as safety is con- 
cerned, a primer will stand a whole lot of 
pressure without detonating. The fellow that 
slams the handles of his tool together or yanks 
the lever, as the case may be, should have a 
primer go off now and then to teach him that 
loading ammunition is not an athletic exer- 
cise. However, for priming, this new Bond 
tool is O. K. 

To neck-down cases, the priming punch and 
decapper are removed. The guide-bushing 
and neck die are screwed in place, and the 
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anvil is attached to the plunger of the tool. 
The case is inserted, mouth up, into the guide- 
bushing and the anvil pushed to a vertical po- 
sition so that it engages the rim of the case. 
A pull on the lever forces the case straight up 
into the die, and a push draws it straight out. 
The hook type of extractor used in tools of 
the tong type does all the pulling on one side 
of the case, but, as the anvil of this new tool 
is machined out to engage the rim of the 
case around half of its circumference, the pull 
is straight. 


Expanding is accomplished in much the 
same manner as necking-down, except that the 
double adjustable chamber with the expander 
in place is substituted for the neck die. 


EATING bullets is done with the same set- 

up, only that the bullet seater is used, in 
the chamber, instead of the expander. There 
is a lot of otherwise good hand-loaded ammu- 
nition spoiled because proper care is not used 
in seating bullets. It is of little use to weigh 
out charges on sensitive scales if bullets are 
seated in a careless manner. Seating bullets 
requires care in any tool, and the Bond 
straight-line is no exception. It is necessary 
to start the bullet in the case with the fingers, 
the same as with the Model B and other hand 
tools, but the fact that pressure is applied in 
a straight line is a-big advantage. In seating 
bullets with this or any other tool, pressure 
should be applied steadily and not too rapidly. 
A fair degree of speed can be reached, but it 
is a poor place to speed up too much. 

If you must have your ammunition in a 
tearing hurry, just remember that your hard- 
ware or sporting-goods dealer probably has a 
good supply all loaded. The arrangement of 
this new tool is excellent for seating bullets, 
and the writer has seated more than seven 
hundred bullets with it without a single shaved 
base or other defect in the work. 

As each and every one of these bullets was 
knocked out of a refractory mould with an 
average of four wallops per bullet, you can 
bet the fillings in your teeth that none of them 
will ever be wasted on a tool that won’t seat 
them properly. 

The tool is equipped to size bullets, but will 
not lubricate them. In performing the opera- 
tion of sizing, it is best to clamp the tool to 
the bench or table in an inverted position. 
The bullet-sizer is screwed into what is now 
the bottom of the tool, and the thrust-bar is 
attached to the plunger. A cast bullet is 
placed in the sizing die, base down, the bullet- 
Seater inserted on top of it, and the thrust- 
bar allowed to fall into place. Operation of 
the lever causes the bullet-seater to force the 
bullet through the die, base first, removing the 
excess alloy. There is a groove in the die 
that catches the shavings, and this should be 
cleaned frequently with a small sitck. The 
use of a hard substance for this purpose might 
damage the cutting edge of the die. This op- 
eration is done identically the same as with 
the Model B tool. It is not especially fast or 
convenient, but the tool will do the trick well 


MORE ABOUT STAINLESS STEEL 
By M. G. STEWART 


TAINLESS steel, so called, is a steel rep- 
resented by its manufacturers to be 
“proof against the ordinary agencies of 

rust, stain, or corrosion.” And, so far as our 
observation goes, it is just that. 

Metallurgists, seeking to reduce the tre- 

mendous annual losses to industry by reason 
of the rust and corrosion of steel paris, 
evolved several different steels meeting to 
some extent the requirements laid down. The 
steel developed in England was protected un- 
der what have come to be known as the 
Brearly patents. Developments in the United 
States were patented by Elwood Haynes, and 
other patents came into the possession of the 
Firth-Stirling Steel Company. Rather than 
enter into a long and costly litigation over the 
conflicting claims of the various patents, the 
holders of the several patents pooled their 
holdings into the American Stainless Steel 
Company, which company, we understand, 
licenses its licensees under all the several pat- 
ents it holds. Thus any of our steel manu- 
facturing companies, having the facilities and 
the license, are in position to make and sell 
stainless steel. Generally speaking, the stain- 
less properties are obtained by a heavy alloy- 
ing with chromium, in some cases, we under- 
stand, up to 14 per cent. The exact analyses 
of the various "stainless steels” and “stainless 
irons” are well known in the steel industry. 
The various grades of stainless steels are pur- 
chasable from any of our leading makers. 

Stainless steel is valuable for its rust-re- 


for the fellow who cannot afford a lubricating 
and sizing press. 

In summing up, it is about as easy for a 
manufacturer of reloading tools to make a 
tool that will suit everyone as it is for a 
manufacturer of rifles to make a stock that 
will be universally satisfactory. This will 
continue to be true till we are all willing to 
ride in the same make of automobile and 
wear the same kind of clothes. The Modern- 
Bond Corporation set out to make a tool 
at a popular price that would perform all 
the operations necessary to reload metallic 
cartridges, except lubricating the bullets and 
putting the powder in the cases. That tools 
made to perform one or two operations only 
may be a little better, either from the stand- 
point of speed or precision, goes without say- 
ing, but I believe that shooters will find that 
this new tool will compare very favorably 
with any tool on the market capable of per- 
forming approximately the same number of 
operations. The fact that it clamps down, 
leaves the hands free to handle components or 
manipulate the tool, as circumstances require, 
and is a great convenience. The same high 
quality of workmanship shown in the Model 
B tool is in evidence, dies and chambers being 
neatly stamped with their correct dimensions, 
and these parts are interchangeable to the 
same extent as in the Model B tool. The 
Bond straight-line tool may fall short of per- 
fection, but it is certainly not less than a 
good tool. 
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sisting ability, for its resistance to scaling 
when exposed to high temperatures, and for its 
ability to withstand fatigue. For your infor- 
mation on that “fatigue” stuff, in case you 
don’t quit “get” it, fatigue is what makes a 
piece of tough bailing wire snap off short in 
your fingers if you bend it back and forth in 
the same place long enough. All these prop- 
erties would seem to be desirable in material 
for gun-barrels. In a test of the rust-resist- 
ing ability of a steel pump rod, we put one 
on a north window-ledge, outside, dry-polished 
for removal of any oil-or grease, left it ex- 
posed for one year to summer humidity and 
winter rain, and found no sign of rust or 
tarnish. Your morning egg will blacken the 
table silver—but it won’t affect the stainless 
steel blade of the knife. . 

If you will take note of hotel and restau- 
rant “silver” you will find most of the knife- 
blades are stainless steel. The valves of air- 
craft engines and of the engines in racing au- 
tomobiles are of stainless steel, or steel quite 
similar, to enable them to stand the high tem- 
peratures without getting a scale on them 
that would make them rough-up and leak. 

A stainless-steel hunting-knife given a friend 
some time ago has cleaned innumerable fish 
and been taken on several rain-soaked hunts, 
and, though the owner says he never bothers 
to dry it, it is as bright now as when new. 

In the kitchen, in preserving fruits, care has 
to be exercised in the choice of a cooking ves- 
sel. Otherwise the combination of fruit acids 
and heat, attacking the vessel, may spoil the 
batch. A stainless steel sauce-pan in our own 
kitchen hasn’t found a fruit acid yet that can 
even dim its shine. And a stainless frying- 
pan has burned the bacon several times and, 
though in use for several months, is still 
bright on the bottom, inside and out, and has 
yet to acquire the conventional black of the 
“skillet.” 

At the Steel Exposition, held last Septem- 
ber at Chicago, there was displayed a loco- 
motive side rod made of stainless iron. In 
this case the material was chosen for its fa- 
tigue-resistant properties rather than for its 
ability to hold a shine. 

So wonderful a steel would seem to be the 
only real material for gun and rifle barrels, 
and undoubtedly it is a lot better than the 
straight carbon steels, but: 


(a) It costs more per pound. 

(6) It is harder on cutting tools, and may 
not be machined so cheaply or so rapidly as 
softer material. 

(c) We understand that when this material 
was considered as material for army rifles, it 
was rejected, not because of any shortcoming 
of the steel itself, but because it is not yet 
obtainable in the unlimited quantities that 
would be necessary in the event of a major 
war. 

So it seems that, for the present, it costs 
too much and there isn’t enough of it any- 
way. At that, there is a lot of it being used 
already, and its use is growing all the time, 
so maybe “bimeby” we will get to that point 
where we can shoot and not have to clean 
our guns! 











To the Editor:—From time to time there 
have appeared articles in “The American 
Rifleman” “and elsewhere, concerning the 
relative merits of the. revolver and auto- 
matic pistol. 

Recently, I had to refer to the report of 
the Army Board, whose recommendation re- 


sulted in the adoption of the pistol. This 
board made extensive trials of various hand 
arms, and some of the results may be of 
interest. 

The tests to which particular reference is 
made are those for dusting and rust. The 
first comprised an attempt to fire the 
weapons after exposure to a blast of fine 
sand, in a box made for the purpose, for one 
minute, cleaning only with the bare hands. 
In the second test, the guns were immersed 
in a saturated solution of sal-ammoniac for 
five minutes, and then allowed to rust for 
about twenty-two hours. 

The results were as follows: 

For the revolver.—Dust test, starting with 
cylinder empty: 6 shots fired, double action, 
in 4 minutes, 36 seconds. With cylinder 
loaded: 6 shots fired, double action, in 46 
seconds. 

For the automatic pistol.—Dust test, with 
magazine empty: 7 shots, automatic, 1 min- 
ute, 56 seconds; with magazine loaded, 7 
shots, automatic, 53 seconds. 

For the revolver.—Rust test: To prepare 
to fire, 16 minutes, 47 seconds; to fire 6 
shots, double action, 5 seconds. 

For the automatic pistolRust test: To 
prepare for firing, 1 minute, 5 seconds; to 
fire 7 rounds, automatic, 3 seconds. 

In the opinion of the board, the advan- 
tages of the automatic pistol were: 

1. Reduced shock of recoil. 

2. Facility of recharging, especially in 
cold weather, or when mounted. 

3. Greater number of rounds in magazine 
than is carried in any revolver cylinder. 

4. Great rapidity of fire. 

5. Trigger has but one function—that of 
releasing striker. 

6. Relatively short length, increasing ease 
of carrying. 

7. Superior accuracy and ballistic quali- 
ties. 

8. Reduced chance of misfire. 

9. Favorable location of center of gravity. 

10. Desirable balance and grip. 

11. Comparative ease of putting arm into 
action after severe rusting. 

At the time, the board considered the prin- 
cipal disadvantages to be: 

1. In case of misfire, use of two hands 
required. 

2. Undemonstrated reliability of function- 
ing under service conditions. 

3. Ammunition ip good condition and 
manufactured with special care required. 

4. Accuracy of construction and delicate 
adjustment of parts required. 

5. Comparative unfamiliarity with the 
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weapon on the part of those eligible for mili- 
tary service. 

The advantages of the revolver will not 
be stated here. The disadvantages, as in 
the opinion of the board, were: 


1. Extreme shock of recoil with large cali- 
bers, impairing accuracy and tending to pro- 
duce flinching. 


2. Practical impossibility of reloading in 
combat, when mounted, in cold weather, or 
when wearing gloves. 


3. Difficulty of partial reloading. 

4. Double function of trigger, causing de- 
rangement of aim. 

5. Relatively great total length, causing 
difficulty in carrying and drawing. 

6. Inferior accuracy and ballistic qualities. 

Quoting from the report: “The advantages 
of the automatic pistol and the disadvan- 
tages of the doubleaction revolver, espe- 
cially those enumerated under subheads 1, 
2, and 3, in each case are deemed by the 
board of such importance that it desires to 
state its conviction that the principle of the 
automatic hand firearm should be adopted 
for the military service.” 


Before adoption, the pistol was subjected 
to extended service test by troops. During 
this test the reliability of functioning was 
demonstrated to be amply sufficient to war- 
rant the use of the weapon by the Army. 


J. C. Gray. 
x* * * 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
OHN WALLACE GILLIES, the well- 
known small-bore rifle shot, died at his 
home in Great Neck, Long Island, February 6, 
of pneumonia, after an illness of only five 
days’ duration. His widow and daughter sur- 
vive him. 

He first came into prominence in the shoot- 
ign world when he organized the Roosevelt 
Rifle Club of New York which, within a short 
space of time, numbered over one hundred 
members. He was the winner of the Metro- 
politan Indoor Championship in 1925 (7), the 
Sea Girt Small-Bore Championship in 1925, 
and the Metropolitan 1,000-yard Champion- 
ship in 1925, as well as several other less im- 
portant matches. He had an international 
reputation as a photographer of outdoor sub- 
jects, and it was the irony of fate that the 
paper in which I read of his death contained 
on the opposite page samples of his skill, 
namely, two photographs of a famous Long 
Island estate. 

With his death, small-bore rifle shooting has 
lost one of its most picturesque figures. He 
brought to the sport an inquiring mind, a 
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never-satisfied ambition to make rifle shooting 
a national sport, and a willingness to lend a 
helping hand to anyone who needed and would 
accept instruction. No obstacle ever daunted 
Jack Gillies—nothing was impossible—every 
score he shot ws a “possible” until the score- 
board showed otherwise. He took nothing for 
granted—he investigated everything from 
every angle—barrel, action, stock, ammuni- 
tion, telescope, and even the target—all came 
under his ever-restless search for the perfect. 
He threw into this work the most dynamic 
spirit that I have ever met, and his untimely 
death (for he was only 43 years old), is 
nothing short of a calamity to the sport of 
rifle shooting in the East. 


Many will remember the photographic story 
of the 1925 Sea Girt Matches in THe Amenri- 
CAN RIFLEMAN, but how many knew that 
those photos were taken by a genius?—for 
Jack Gillies was considered the best photogra- 
pher of architectural subjects in America. His 
photograph of Harry Pope, taken at Sea Girt, 
is a classic. 


Like every high-powered personality, he at 
times trod on the sensibilities of narrow- 
gauged minds with whom he disagreed, but 
he never nursed rancor or hate—he had no 
time to waste in so doing. He had no secrets. 
He would tell anyone and everyone the results 
of his experiments, and then, if they beat him 
with his own tools, his congratulations were 
both prompt and hearty. 


His passing has left a huge blank in my life, 
and I am sure I speak for every shooter who 
had the privilege of enjoying his friendship. — 
John W. Hession. 


x * * 


SHOTGUN IMPROVED 


tigen Remington Arms Company is furnish- 
ing the Model 11-A “Standard” Grade 
auto-loading shotgun regularly with check- 
ered grip and fore-end, and is offering a 
choice of barrels without additional charge. 


The checkering of the pistol grip and the 
fore-end of the Model 11-A is all hand work. 
It is executed with the finest craftsmanship 
and adds much to the attractiveness and 
value of this standard auto-loading shotgun. 


The Model 11 is made in 12-gauge and is 
furnished with 26, 28, 30, or 32-inch barrels, 
full or modified choke or cylinder bore. For 
Many years it was furnished with a 28-inch 
maximum length of barrel only. So many 
shooters requested a 30-inch barrel that a 
year ago Remington began supplying this 
length of barrel, and now, to meet the ideas 
of many sportsmen, Remington is offering 
a 32-inch barrel. The popular size barrels 
are the 28- and 30-inch. 


With the excise tax taken from arms and 
ammunition the cost of the auto-loading shot- 
gun, as in the case of other guns, also, is 
considerably lower in price. 


In this connection it is of interest to note 
that, in order to render a service to sports- 
men, Remington service stations have been 
established in the principal cities of the 
United States, where parts for Remington 
arms can be obtained. ‘These service sta- 
tions obviate the necessity of sending guns 
to the factory to be repaired, save the ex- 
pense of transportation, prevent delay, etc. 
These service stations are just another 
proof of Remington’s enterprise in serving 
the army of American hunters and outdoors- 
men. 


Sh 
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WILDERNESS HUNTING AND 
WILDCRAFT 


(“Wilderness Hunting and ‘Wildcraft,” by Lt. Col. 
Townsend Whelen. Small Arms Technical Publish- 
ing Co., $3.75. For sale by THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN Book Department. ) 


HERE are almost infinite stores of books 
Twnich describe hunting trips; in fact, 
nearly every man who makes a hunt for 
big game feels the urge to write about it. 
Yet, with all this wealth of literature, there 
is very little available to the man who 
wants to study the habits and environment 
of our game animals. 

“Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft,” by 
Townsend Whelen, just now from the press, 
is different. I think that every man who 
reads it will be glad of it, because it con- 
tains so much that is worth while. 

What I said just now may look like a 
large statement in face of the fact that so 
many men who write hunting stories dwell 
lovingly on the details of “what” and 
“when,” neglecting utterly the “why” and 
the “how.” Not since the “Still-Hunter” 
was written by Vam Dyke many years ago, 
has a book by an American author appeared, 
on native game animals, which contains 
such extensive and complete data on the 
subject. 

Colonel Whelen has not only given us a 
book that is full of facts concerning the 
larger game animals of the North American 
Continent, but has succeeded in making a 
readable book as well. You will not want 
to put it down, once started, until you have 
read straight through to the end. 

It is almost impossible to say that one 
chapter or section stands out as being of 
greater interest than the others. However, 
it appeared to me that what the author is 
trying to get across may be best found in 
the first chapter, on the habits of game in 
general, and in the chapters on moose, on 
still-hunting, on sheep, and on stalking. 
Other chapters on game, on equipment, on 
rifles, and similar matters are worth while 
also. Notably, the chapter on finding one’s 
way is such that every man who goes for a 
walk outdoors, in the open or in the woods, 
might read it to advantage. 

The first chapter is general and covers, 
in a large way, how knowledge concerning 
the habits, manners, instinct, and life of 
our fauna is acquired. One thing to which 
your attention will be attracted is a para- 
graph concerning “positive” statements. 
Many men go into the wilderness and come 
out with fixed ideas, because, forsooth, cer- 
tain animals acted thus and so. With these 
men, thus and so are the habits of these ani- 
mals. Not so, Bolivia—it only happened 
once, and not until many observations of 
the same thing confirm a certain set of ac- 
tions as usual and to be expected may we 
Say that these are habitual. 

The chapter on moose is very complete, 
with details concerning the type of moose 
country, the food which this animal likes, 
how and when he gets it, and, conversely, 
how and when you may get him. An in- 
teresting side light on hunting moose is 
found in a story about quick shooting, not 
snap shooting, mind you, but rapid yet care- 
ful and proper operation of the hunting rifle. 
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The moose is perhaps more sought by hunt- 
ers than any other game animal in this 
country, with the exception of the white 
tail deer, and you will find a study of this 
chapter well worth while, if you are for- 
tunate enough to be planning a moose hunt 
next fall. 

There is no book quite like the “Still- 
Hunter,” by T. S. Van Dyke, when it comes 
to the question of hunting methods in the 
woods. “Wilderness Hunting and Wild- 
craft,” in the chapter on still-hunting, has 
the story in more condensed form, with but 
few, if any, of the essentials left out. The 
affair of locating the game in a certain area, 
of hunting it on the ridges, or in the val- 
leys, is all set forth, and the best part of it 
is the story. The author does not say: 
“These are the rules of still-hunting’”—he 
does tell you a story. For instance, in look- 
ing for deer in the early afternoon, he fol- 
lowed the ridges pretty well up, because, 
after early feeding, the bucks usually lie up 
during the warm part of the day, and they 
seek the higher and dryer locations. 

I am going to quote a little bit from the 
chapter on sheep, because it lays down a 
principle which might well be applied to the 
conservation of all our larger game. The 
author says: 


“If sheep ever become plentiful enough 
to warrant an open season in any of our 
Western States, I think that they should be 
placed on a little different basis than other 
big game. A fair-sized fee should be charged 
for a license to kill a ram, and it should be 
returnable in case the hunter is unsuccess- 
ful. The license should be issued only to 
men who certify that they have never killed 
mountain sheep of that species, and only 
one sheep should be allowed to a hunter. 
He should be required to kill it himself, and 
his guide should not be permitted to shoot. 
In these days, a sportsman is entitled to 
just one ram head in a lifetime.” 

Stewart Edward White, in one of his 
books, tells a story about an Indian who 
tried to borrow his caliber .22 target pistol. 
White asked why, and the Indian replied, 
in effect, that he wanted it to kill a moose. 
When told that the pistol was not powerful 
enough for the purpose, the wily native said, 
very short and to the point, “Shootum in 
eye.” This is apropos of the eternal argu- 
ment concerning the best size of hunting 
rifle. The best rifle is that with which you 
are reasonably sure to make a quick, clean 
kill. Colonel Whelen doesn’t say so in two 
words, but his chapter on hunting-rifles is 
such that I can hardly find fault with it, 
much as I would like to do so. You see, 
I’m a crank on the .25 caliber, probably be- 
cause I’m lazy. There are no better rifles 
than those described in the chapter on this 
subject, and to the rifleman it is one of the 
most interesting in the book. 


In bringing this story of a book to a 
close, there are one or two suggestions 
which may be worth while. First, when you 
read the book, read it as a story; then, as 
opportunity offers, get out a notebook and 
jot down short items of interest. You will 
soon find that you have briefed the princi- 
ples of hunting big game. Second, don’t 
neglect the bibliography at the very end— 
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every book mentioned therein is worth read- 
ing, and a whole lot more interesting than 
some of our modern fiction. Third, when 
you go on a trip, take a notebook with you, 
and after you have made a successful hunt, 
try to put down not only what you did, and 
when, but how and why. Then, when you 
come to write about it, you will have one 
of those stories which are not merely ac- 
counts of killings, but what Colonel Whelen 
calls a “real gem,” worthy of being clipped 
out and saved for its description of the ani- 
mals, their habits and doings, and the coun- 
try in which they live. To such a story you 
will always return, for the spell of the wil- 
derness which it holds, the rustle of the 
leaves, the scent of the pines, that take you 
back to good days in the great outdoors. 
“Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft” is just 
such a book. J. C. Gray. 
.* se @ 


CAUSES OF WAR, AND THE NEW 
REVOLUTION 


(“Causes of War, and the New Revolution,” by 
Tell A. Turner. Marshall Jones & Co. For sale by 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Book Department. $2.50.) 


R. TURNER, in his “Causes of War, and 

the New Revolution,” has produced a 
book that should be read by those inter- 
ested in national security, not because he 
has advanced any workable plan for the 
elimination of war, but because his writing 
reveals the peculiar childishness of those 
who believe that conflict can be avoided 
before the nature of man is changed, and 
the bases of the credo, “Necessity knows no 
law,” are eliminated. 

The work is an amazing example of self- 
deception. Mr. Turner expounds the fol- 
lowing principles: 

Armed force, used as a police, to control 
or punish a power that is guilty of armed 
aggression or violation of international law, 
is not war. 


Similar force, exerted in self-defense, is 
not war. 


Military action, in the interest of a down- 
trodden and oppressed people, is not war. 


At the same time he explains that his 
principal objection to war is its sanguinary 
features and its tremendous destruction of 
man-power and wealth. He would abolish 
it because of this waste, and every civilized 
being will agree with him that the cost of 
war is ample reason for avoiding it—if it 
can be avoided. War, Mr. Turner opines, 
is never justified. 


But he concedes that the exercise of force 
in certain instances is justifiable. 


The fallacy of these conclusions received 
a striking illustration in the participation 
of the United States in the World War. 

The forces of the United States fulfilled 
all of Mr. Turner’s specifications for con- 
flict that is not war. 

First, they acted as police, in an attempt 
to curb the German militarism which was 
threatening the American idea of civiliza- 
tion. 


Second, they acted in self-defense, be- 
cause every student of the situation knew 
that if the United States did not fight with 
the Allies, it eventually would have no 
choice save to fight alone. 

Third, they fought to relieve Belgium and 
France from the oppression of a hostile 
military despotism. 

Was the result war? 


The casualty records and expense ac- 
counts indicate that, if it was not war, but 
merely justifiable use of force, it was, in 
its consequences, as deadly as the exercise 
of force under the label of the shorter and 
uglier word. 














BALLISTITE POWDER ELIMINATED 


HE elimination of Ballistite, the last of 

the nitrogylcerine powders made by the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, has 
just been announced. 

In connection with this radical change, 
there has been issued a highly informative 
booklet of 64 pages on the subject of smoke- 
,6ss rifle and pistol powders. The author 
is Wallace H. Coxe, ballistic engineer at the 
Brandywine laboratory, smokeless powder 
department, of the du Pont Company. This 
interesting and valuable booklet has just 
come from the press. 

Conéerning the rifie and pistol powders 
now made by duPont, Mr. Coxe states: 
“There is no nitroglycerine in any of the 
du Pont military rifle, sporting rifle, or pis- 
tol powders. All du Pont rifle and pistol 
powders are nitrocellulose powders. 

“Nitroglycerine powders are double-base 
powders, and contain both nitrocellulose and 
nitroglycerine. The term, nitroglycerine, 
while inexact, is used for convenience in 
describing this double-base type of powder. 
Single-base powders, made of pure nitro- 
cellulose, are termed nitrocellulose powders. 
Since both types of powders are capable of 
developing the same ballistics, there are 
other important characteristics to be con- 
sidered to make clear the reasons which in- 
fluenced the du Pont Company to concen- 
trate on the pure nitrocellulose type of 
powder. The most important characteris- 
tics are the following: 

“1. Nitrocellulose powders have a lower 
temperature of combustion than nitroglycer- 
ine powders and, consequently, are less 
erosive. 

“2. Nitrocellulose powders are practically 
unaffected by changes in temperature, 
whereas nitroglycerine powders are seri- 
ously affected. 

“3. Nitrocellulose powders are equally if 
not more stable than nitroglycerine pow- 
ders. 

“4, Nitrocellulose powders give the long- 
est accuracy life to a rifle barrel. 

“5. Nitrocellulose powders of modern man- 
ufacture are practically moisture proof 
within normal range of atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

“6. Nitrocellulose powders of the progres- 
sive-burning type are the only powders capa- 
ble of delivering extremely high veiocities 
within normal pressure limits and without 
ruining the barrel. 

“The duPont Company reached these 
conclusions,” says Mr. Coxe, “after extensive 
experience with both types of powders, and 
that the conclusions are warranted is borne 
out by the experience of the United States 
Government, as well as that of foreign gov- 
ernments.” 

Under the heading, “Military Rifle Pow- 
ders,” the writer discusses erosion, tempera- 
ture, stability, hygroscopicity, storage of 
powder, and kindred subjects. Part 2 is 
devoted to rifles, revolvers, and pistols. The 
several divisions of the topic are barrel 
steel, short vs. long barrels, breech-block and 
bolt, pressure limits for rifles, provisional 
and definitive proof, pressure limits for 
brass cases, smooth bores, and cap-and-ball 
guns, Schuetzen rifles, special rifles, pres- 
sure gauges, cleaning the rifle, metal foul- 
ing and leading. 

“Components,” Part 3, is divided as fol- 
lows: Shells, expansion of shells, bullets, 
primers, paint for targets. Much valuable 
information is presented under the several 
divisions of the general topic. 

The discussion of “Ballistic Data,” which 
constitutes Part 4, delves deeply into the 
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technicalities of this important subject, but, 
as handled by Mr. Coxe, every point is 
made clear even to the layman, though 
without taking away in the least from the 
interest with which it will be read by the 
expert. 

Though Mr. Coxe explains, “it is obvi- 
ously impractical to list all the books deal- 
ing with the science of ballistics in a small 
booklet,” the list he gives is both representa- 
tive and valuable, requiring more than two 
pages to cover the subject. : 

This valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of rifle and pistol powders and allied 
topics will, no doubt, be received with great 
interest by sportsmen, ammunition manu- 
facturers, military and naval men and 
others 
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BELDING & MULL HAVE NEW ROD 


ANY shooters will be interested in the 
two-section, all-steel constructed clean- 
ing-rod that is now available in all cali- 
bers. The idea of this rod is to eliminate 
cleaning-rod joints for strength and con- 





Belding & Mull’s New Rod 


venience. Because of the hard, steel mate- 
rial used and the long, dowelled design of 
this single rod-joint, the utmost in jointed- 
rod strength results. This B. & M. A-2 
Model comes in two 18-inch sections and 
with three tips. 

The Belding & Mull Shotgun Adaptor, to 
fit any. standard shotgun brushes of any 
gauge, converts any B. & M. rifle rod, into a 
shotgun cleaner. This shotgun tip is best 
used on the 4%-inch, .30-caliber, one-piece or 
two-piece rod, but is adapted to all other 
types and calibers of B. & M. steel cleaning- 
rods as well. Scattergun users will welcome 
this addition to gun cleaning, as it will ob- 
viate the necessity of a separate rod for 


shotgun cleaning. 
“« +s 


KNIFE SHEATHS AND PISTOL 
HOLSTERS 


By Townsend Whelen 


VERYONE knows that Remington is 

turning out one of the best lines of 
hunting knives in the world. But, like all 
other makers of sheath knives, Remington 
has not been able to place a really good 
sheath on the market. Probably this is 
because a good, serviceable, and well-de- 
signed sheath would raise the cost of the 
knife to a point where it could not compete 
with others on the market, and also pecause 
every experienced hunter has his own ideas 
and tastes in the matter of sheaths any- 
how. 

I have been making my own sheaths of 
good leather, sewed with rawhide laces, and, 
while they were perfectly serviceable, and 
a very great improvement on the poor ex- 
cuses of factory sheaths, they were by no 
means things of beauty. 

About this stage of the proceedings I got 
a letter through the medium of “The Dope 
Bag” from Mr. Robert R. Mingle, 121 S. 
Burrowes St., State College, Pa. Mr. Min- 
gle is a member of the N. R. A., a real rifle 
man and hunter, and one of our crowd. He 
advanced the information that he had been 
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making knife sheaths and revolver and pis 
tol holsters for a long time, and he thought 
that he had arrived at the point where he 


could turn out a pretty good article. Heré, 
I thought, was a chance to get a really good 
knife sheath for my Remington blade, and 
at the same time give a rifleman a helping 
hand. So I sent him my ideas, in the form 
of instructions and a sketch, and asked him 
to make me a sheath, and at the same time 
send me a couple of samples of his revolver 
holsters for me to look at. 

When these came along, I was very 
agreeably surprised. Many years ago, when 





Mingle knife Sheath and Holster 


Bob Boyd was with Abercrombie & Fitch 
he found a workman in leather who could 
turn out the finest revolver holsters I have 
ever seen, and he designed a number, and 
a few of his friends, myself included, ob 
tained these holsters. I am still using the 
two I obtained, although this is a thing of 
the past, for the maker is no longer in 
business. Therefore I was delighted to find 
Mr. Mingle’s work apparently an exact du 
plication of this old workman. Both the 
sheaths and the scabbards are made up im 
real wilderness style. They are made to 
stand the racket, and they show fine work- 
manship and knowledge of good leather and 
its working in every particular, but, happily, 
they lack that cheap gaudiness which has 
too often characterized the recently pro 
duced leather work of our larger houses. 
Mr. Mingle has a number of most excellent 
models of holsters, but he does not confine 
himself to these particular models. Every 
holster is made to order for the customer, 
and if the customer will send a sketch of 
what he wants it can be duplicated exactly. 

Two examples of Mr. Mingle’s work are 
shown herewith. The knife sheath he made 
for me on my own design. It will be noticed 
that the type is very like that of a Mexican 
holster. It is strong, and fits neatly on the 
belt, and it is long enough so that it grips 
the swell of the handle and absolutely pre 
vents the knife falling out. This sheath is 
made of English bridle leather, thoroughly 
soaked in oil, and rawhide sewed. There 
is also a short sewing of copper wire inside 
the rawhide sewing, near the point. This 
precludes the edge of the knife from cut 
ting through the leather or the sewing, and 
also insures that in case one has a bad fall 
with the knife, the point will not drive 
through the sheath into the thigh. One o 
two men, I believe, have been killed by such 
accidents. 

The pistol and revolver holsters are made 
of heavy saddle skirting, and are formed wet 
over wooden moulds, and temporarily sewed. 
Then, when they are thoroughly dry, the 
sewing is ripped out, the leather oiled, and 
when this oil has soaked in, the holster is 
resewed, either with thread or rawhide, a5 
ordered. 
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How They Curea Worn-Out Rifle in England 


HE English have a useful stunt, prob- 

ably an idea evolved from the old Mor- 

ris tube, by means of which .22 barrels, 
rusted and otherwise out of shooting temper, 
are renovated, indeed often better than new, 
and that at a very reasonable expense. 

It is true of the .22 as of most other rifles, 
as may be proved by a visit to any museum, 
that practically 
the only destructible 
feature of a rifle seems 
to be the bore of the 
barrel, the action, 
stock, and the like ap- 
parently lasting for- 
ever. Particularly is 
this the case with the 
22; while no bore is 
so easily corroded and 
put out of fine shoot- 
ing, there must be 
many thousands in this 
country shot-out, but 
otherwise perfect, rifles. 

The Winchester and 
Remington companies 
whose little .22 repcat- 
ers so well stand the 
racket of the shooting 
gallery, eventually get 
shot out, a problem the 
makers have met by 
providing new barrels 
complete at a moderate 
cost; but to rebarrel a 
heavy .22 Target 
Match rifle is a costly 
operation, usually un- 
attractive. For this 
reason not a few arti- 
sans have devised ex- 
pedients to save what 
is left of shot-out .22’s. 

I think it was Mar- 
lins, and probably sev- 
eral other makers, who 
devised the plan of re- 
boring and rerifling .22’s 
to .25’s, but, although 
this means reproducing 


to remain a .22. 

In the early ’80s of the last century, Mr. 
Morris hit en the idea of producing rifled 
tubes removably attachable to the barrels of 
the Service rifles of the day. These were 
made applicable to bores as small as .303, 
and were also adapted to large Artillery, shoot- 
ing Service rifle cartridges from Naval and 
other guns. Unfortunately the Morris tube 
for service rifles was not or could not be 
adapted to a rim-fire cartridge, and the .23 
Morris cartridge was central and not too ac- 
cyrate. 


Nevertheless Morris’ invention served a 


A.G. PARKER & CO. LTD 


TWO INCH CIRCLE 


By E. Newitt 


useful purpose and saved many countries vast 
sums in ammunition for practice purposes. 
The Morris .23 tubes, when adapted to the 
.577 Snider, .45 Martini, and .303 Enfield 
were all more or less a loose fit and vibrated 
occasionally, demanding curious sighting and 
shooting “flyers” too frequently. In those 
days the service rifle of the time being was 


IMPLEMENTS USED FOR “Parkerifling” 


A PLAN OF STAND ON WHICH THE TUBE IS 
SOLDERED INTO BARREL 
B. TOOL FOR TINNING INTERIOR OF THE 


BARREL 


C. ROD & BRUSH FOR WASHING OUT 
BARREL 
D. GROOVED TONGS FOR HANDLING RIFLED 


use, not a few by some of the best riflemen 
in the most important matches. 

“Parkerifling” as it is called is effected by 
drilling out the shot-out barrel to .39 inch, 
a new rifled liner is then soldered into the 
bore and a new sifle is the result. 

The process is not at all difficult for the 
average artisan. A long, flat-pointed drill, 
made of 5/1l6ths high- 
speed steel, is revolved 
in a_ hollow spindle 
lathe head. The ma- 
chine is fitted with a 
star handle and the 
drilling takes about 20 
minutes, in one opera- 
tion. The suds tube is 


TUBE WHEN SOLDERING. 


E. CLAMP FOR HOLDING DOWN THE BARREL 
ON TO THE STAND 


BISLEY WORKS BIRMINGHAM. 


o. 3601 with Palma ammunition, rifle relined. 
the only rifle regarded as applicable to prac- 
tical instruction shooting and the .22 was un- 
known for target shooting in England. To 


.meet the pranks of the Morris tube, at that 


time considerably used, a few marksmen hit 


on the idea of running solder or lead between - 


the tubes and the bore, making a more or 
less permanent job of it and greatly improv- 
ing its shooting. I am wondering whether 
Parker’s stunt is not grown out of this old 
tip, anyhow his method of renovating shot- 
out .22s in England is perfectly effective and 
today thousands of ‘“Parkerifled” .22s are in 
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ENGLAND. 


TWO INCH CIRCLE 


a useful rifle. it ceased ABOVE: Equipment required for relining job. Below: Two scores shot at 100 yards with Francotte rifle 
N 


connected to the barrel 
by a rubber hose pipe 
which drives the swarf 
behind the drill point. 

The barrel is then 
ready for lining with 
the rifled tube. This is 
ns eee done by soft soidering. 

The barrel is placed 

5 Crane. : 

over a double row of 

gas jets (4) shown in 

the accompanying illus- 

tration, and heid down 
by the clamp (5). 

To solder, wash out 
the barrel with liquid 
soldering solution 
(killed spirits of salts). 
Prepare the rifled tube 
by thoroughly cleaning 
the exterior so that it 
will tin readily Stop 
up the breech end of 
the tube (marked with 
a nick) with a hard 
plug of flannelette to 
prevent solder running 
into the rifling. (N.B.: 
The rifled tube should 
be about 2 inches 
longer than the barrel 
it is intended to re- 
line.) 

Light up the gas jets 
and when the barrel 
is sufficiently heated put in a portion of a 
stick of solder, and distribute the solder over 
the interior surface by means of the tool (B). 
Work the tube into the barrel gradually so 
that it becomes tinned, and when thoroughly 
coated it should be worked up and down to 
pull in as much solder as it needs to make 
the tube and the barrel a single, solid unit. 

A neat and convenient method of sealing 
the ends of the tube before the solder has 
cooled is to slide short pieces of tapered 
brass tube on to the rifled tubes, if necessary 
slightly opening the ends of the brass tubes 
so as to make an elastic fit. 


L Stanp. 
2. Barret REST. 
5. Barrec. 
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To prevent rust, which would otherwise be 
caused by the action of the soldering solu- 
tion, the barrel should be washed in boiling 
hot water with common washing soda added. 
The ends of the tube are then cut off and 
the barrel is ready for breeching up. 

Feeling sure many of my friends would be 
interested in some practical scheme of length- 
ening the life of .22s, I thought I could do 
nothing more useful than introduce ‘Par- 
kerifling” and provide the means of enabling 
American artisans to carry out the process. 

The two groups above are made with a 
rifle made for me by Francotte, of Liege, 
about 1906, and put in the discard as shot 
out 12 years ago. It was ‘“Parkerifled” in 
March last and the groups made at 100 yds. 
with Palma. 

“Parkerifling” gets its name from its de- 
signers, A. G. Parker & Co., Ltd., of Birm- 
ingham. Mr. A. F. C. Hale, its active di- 
rector, is himself a successful practical rifle- 
man. In advocating ‘“Parkerifling” in the 
U. S. I recognized the impracticability of 
sending rifles to England, hence I brought a 
few tubes over for those who care to experi- 
ment with the process. 

(Editor’s Note.—Parker accessories may 
be obtained from Mr. P. J. O’Hare, 552 Irv- 


ington Ave., Maplewood, N. J., or Jonas B. 
Oglaend, Inc., 15 Moore St., New York.) 


Frederick William Dawson 
1906—1926 


IFLE shooting has lost a promising marks- 

man and splendid booster in the death of 
Frederick William Dawson, at Central Lake, 
Michigan, word of which recently reached the 
office of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. Mr. Daw- 
son was born at 
Central Lake, Au- 
gust 19, 1906, and 
died October 7, 
1926, at the home 
of his parents in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Dawson dis- 
played an interest 
in rifle shooting as 
a boy, and was ac- 
tive in the sport 
when a member of 
the Boy Scouts. 
His interest con- 
tinued as he passed through high school, 
where he became a lieutenant in the R.O. 
T.C. As soon as he became old enough, he 
joined the Michigan National Guard and be- 
came a member of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. He had entered Detroit College a few 
weeks before his death, and already had made 
his influence felt there in the interest of rifle 
shooting. 

Mr. Dawson was laid at rest in Lake View 
Cemetery, overlooking Torch Lake and a 
beautiful expanse of open country, a fitting 
resting place for one who loved outdoor life 
as he did. His passing is generally mourned 
by shooters and all who knew him. 
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Hi-Speed Bullets in Sprin3field, Kra3, and 


Russian Rifles 


R. J. K. RICH, one of our oldest and 
most experienced riflemen, who used 
to contribute to the pages of Shooting 
and Fishing twenty-five years ago, and who 


Springfield, Telescope; 2.28 inches 


still retains his interest in all that pertains 
to the rifle, has recently been doing some 
work with the 110-grain, .30 caliber Hi-Speed 
Remingion bullets in Springfield, Krag, and 
Russian rifles. He has found that these bul- 
lets, with a charge of 16 grains weight of du 
Pont Sporting Rifle Powder No. 80, does 
most excellent work in all three of these rifles. 
He has sent groups fired at 100 yards rest 
with this load, showing group diameters of 
2.28 inches in the Springfield, 2.32 inches in 
the Krag, and 1.97 inches in the Russian. 
He also states that he has tried these loads 
on woodchuck, and found them to be very 
killing. In no case did he fail to get his 
chuck through any failure in rifle or am- 
munition. This is a very moderate load, fine 


Krag, Peep and Aperture; 2.32 inches 


Russian, Peep and Aperture; 1.97 inches 
for varmint shooting in settled communities. 
The report is very light, and the recoil prac- 
tically nil. 


Corrections 


N “Hints on Handloading,’ by D. W. 
Mackie, page 10, February, 1927, issue of 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Mr. Mackie 
states: “I have used in mine (meaning the 
32-40) 32.4 grains of Lightning powder and 
170-grain .32 Winchester special bullets.” 
This should have read: “I have used in mine 
32.4 grains Lightning powder and 110-grain 
Winchester bullets, as made by the Reming- 
ton people.” 


In “How Big is a Shotgun Barrel?” by 
Frank B. Woodland, page 29, the final table 
appeared as follows: 


1.6681 100 


ieee 
C standing for caliber, but as C is equal to G 
1.6681 G 


s/n 
mee Me, 1.6681 X 100=G’ x/ G, 


166.81=" +7 G’, 
(166.81)°=G*. +/(160.81)'=46.41 gauge. 
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The following is the corrected solution: 
1.6681 i 


Va 

1.6681 G 

Vo i 
1.6681 X 100 =G+¥/G 


(166.81)°=G', 4/(466.81) =46.41 


N THE March issue of THE AMERICAN RI- 

FLEMAN, page 11, in the article on the 
Cutts Compensator, by Dr. P. P. Quayle, the 
totals of the velocity tables with and without 
the compensator were transposed. The cor- 
rected tables follow: 


30-CALIBER SPRINGFIELD 
Velocity Without Velocity With 


Shot Compensator Shot Compensator 
5 7 


Qurotvre > 
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International Rules 
By Mgj. J. S. Hatcher 


OLLOWING is a translation of the In- 
ternational Rules for team matches. Ar- 
ticles apply to both Pistol and Rifle. 

Article I. The official entry of each nation 
must be made to the officials of the matches 
on or before a date to be specified in each 
case. 

Article IJ. Each nation will present at the 
maximum, for each kind of shooting, seven 
(7) firers, of whom five (5) will actually 
shoot. The list nominating the members of 
the team should be entered at the office of 
the match the evening before the match at 
6 o'clock p. m., and the definite list of the five 
(5) actual shooters at the beginning of the 
match. 

Article III. Each nation should designate 
two representatives to form an international 
commission, charged with supervising and 
scoring the matches. This commission will 
meet at the firing point the day of the match 
under the presidency of the delegate to the 
matches representing the match committee. 


Their decisions will be without appeal in 
everything that concerns judgment of doubt- 
ful shots. In all of-the cases, reconsideration 
will not be permitted unless a request is pre- 
sented by the nation to whom the appellant 
belongs. 

Article IV. Firers or candidates should 
have belonged at least five years, or since its 
foundation, to the nation which they repre- 
sent. 


The committee will decide on this point on 
the declaration of honor of those interested. 

Article V. Classification will be made on 
the greatest number of points obtained by the 
addition of the result of the five shooters from 
each nation. 

In case of a tie, rank will be established— 
first, by the greatest number of shots in the 
target; second, by the greatest number of 
bulls-eyes; third, by the greatest number of 
10’s, 9’s, 8’s, etc. 

Article VI. The five actual firers are desig- 
nated by the Captain the morning of the 
match, and no shot can be replaced by a sub- 
stitute after he has fired his first shot. Nev- 
ertheless, in case of accident or of sickness, 
verified by the official physician in the pres- 
ence of the Commissioner General of the 
matches and making it absolutely impossible 
for the firer to continue firing, one of the 
substitutes designated by the Captain may 
continue the interrupted firing. 

Article VII. Every shot fired, the gun hav- 
ing left the point of rest, bench or ground, 
will count. 

Article VIII. Scoring of the targets will be 
done immediately after shooting, under the 
direction of the match committee and under 
the supervision of the international committee. 

As soon as a firer has finished all the shots 
on one target, anything that could indicate 


the nation, whether it is the name of the 
shooter or the number of the target, or what- 
ever it should be, shall be covered by a band 
of paper. All indication thus hidden, the tar- 
get is carried to the scoring room. 

Article IX. * * * it is rendered obligatory 
for the matches, it will be made by means of 
transparent paper. 

Article X. Distribution of prizes will take 
place before the end of the match. 


Article XI. The nation requésting to be 
allowed to hold the matches of the interna- 
tional shooting event should engage to or- 
ganize at the same time and in the same place 
a series of international matches to which 
all nations will be admitted. The nation or- 
ganizing the matches will be required to give 
information in advance on the method of in- 
dicating shots on the target adopted by it. 
This nation ought to include in its own 
matches a rifle znd pistol class of shooting, 
permitting the use of the arms, positions, and 
ammunition admitted to the match of inter- 
national shooting. Matches should be termi- 
nated, at the latest, the evening before the 
close of the international meeting. 

There should always be an interval of a day 
between the free rifle match and the pistol 
match. 

Article XII. Affiliation with the Union is 
obligatory for participation in the matches. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR THE RIFLE 


Article XIII. The match will be held 
en ULF 

The official entry of each nation to be ac- 
companied by an entry fee, the amount of 
which is fixed for each nation. 

Article XIV. The number of targets pro- 
vided for the match will be at least one for 
each nation and for each position. Targets 
will be assigned to nations by lot; this draw- 
ing will be held the day before the match, at 
6 o'clock. 

Article XV. Firing will be at a distance of 
300 meters, on a target one meter in diame- 
ter, with black bulls-eye, 60 c.m. in diameter. 
The whole target being divided into 10 zones, 
counting from 1 to 10 points. 


The day before the match, in the afternoon, 
targets will be provided free for the team 
members and substitutes (minimum of one 
per nation), conforming to those of the match, 
in order to allow practice in the three posi- 
tions. 

Article XVI. Firing will be done on new 
targets, that is to say, on targets replaced after 
each series of 10 shots. The shots will be 
disked and the points indicated, subject, how- 
ever, to correction of the score by the ex- 
amination of the targets by the Control Com- 
mittee. 

Article XVII. Each team member will fire 
120 shots (40 standing, 40 kneeling, and 40 
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prone), conforming for the positions to the 
requirements of Article XIX following. 

Each series of 10 shots should be fired 
without interruption; 10 trial shots are al- 
lowed in each one of the three positions. 

Article XVIII. All arms will be admitted 
without any other restriction than to have 
been approved on the sole point of view of 
safety. Nevertheless, sights with glass are 
forbidden. 

Article XIX. Positions: Standing: The 
body of the firer should be carried on the two 
legs, without other support; Kneeling: A soft 
cushion is admitted under the leg, with the 
reservation that the foot and the knee should 
touch the ground and that the elbow should 
rest on the knee; Prone: The firer should 
place himself in the direction of shooting, or 
at an angle to it, on the ground or on a mat- 
tress, under the condition that the upper part 
of the body should be supported by the two 
elbows and that the forearm should not touch 
the ground or the mattress. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR THE PISTOLS 


Article XX. The match will be held = 
(date). 

Article XXI. The official entry of each 
nation must be accompanied by an entry fee 
tte teehee m 

Article XXII. The number of targets for 
the match will be at least two per nation. 
Drawing by lots will establish the division of 
the targets between the nations. This draw- 
ing will be held the day before the match at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Article XXIII. Firing will be done at a 
distance of 50 meters on a target 50 c.m. in 
diameter, with a black bulls-eye 20 c.m. wide. 
The whole target divided into 10 zones, count- 
ing from 1 to 10 points. 

The day before the match, in the afternoon, 
there will be given free for distribution to 
the members of the team and the substitutes, 
one target for each nation conforming to those 
of the match to allow practice. 

Article XXIV. Firing will* be done on 
clean targets, that is to say, on targets re- 
placed after each series of 10 shots. The 
shots will be disked and the points indicated 
on the reservation that the actual score shall 
be determined by the examination of the 
targets by the Control Committee. 

Article XXV. Each team member will fire 
60 shots with free arm without support. Each 
series of 10 shots should be fired without in- 
terruption. Eighteen trial shots are author- 
ized. 

By free, it is understood that the wrist 
should be always absolutely free and that the 
stock should not have an extension forming 
a support or rest on the wrist or forearm. 

Article XXVI. All pistols are admitted 
without any other restriction than to have 
been examined as to safety. However, sights 
with glass are forbidden. 
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Resurrectin?, the Single-Action Colt 


} Fea up on the idea that, whatever 
might go wrong with other hand guns, the 

old Single-Action Colt would never fail. 
So when I first began to use this gun, and 
springs and other small parts began to break, 
and kept on breaking, it took just about a 
year, with several trips of the gun back to 
the factory, thoroughly to convince me that 
something was radically wrong somewhere in 
the makeup of this weapon. And, having spent 
the better part of twenty years or more study- 
ing and working with various machines and 
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Fi 
mechanical devices, once I became satisfied 
that something was wrong with the gun, I be- 
gan to study and analize its mechanism to 
determine, if possible, the sources 
of the various trouble I had experi- 
enced, with practical remedies for 
them. & 

One by one I took each separate 
part and studied its design, con- 
struction, and functioning. And 
one by one I dug out what I be- 
lieved to be the causes of the trou- 
bles, with remedies for them. Dur- 
ing my first sad experiences with 
the single action, I often wondered 
how this gun ever achieved such a 
remarkable reputation for reliabil- 
ity in the good old days. But as I 
pushed my investigations farther 
and farther all this gradually be- 
came quite clear to me. The basic 
design of thé mechanism of this Qa 
gun is such that its reliability is in 
a large degree dependent upon a 
very high grade of material being 
used in the various internal working parts, in 
the first place; with an equally high degree of 
skill employed in carefully tempering and 
hand-finishing these parts, and assembling and 
adjusting the mechanism as a whole. In the 
good old days both of these exacting require- 
ments were satisfactorily met. But today, 
alas, conditions are different. True, we still 
have the fine material which Colt has always 
put into its guns. But in modern methods 
of machine production there is no longer 
found that careful trimming, shaping, fitting, 
and adjusting so vitally essential to single 
action reliability. 

The gun is living in an age for which it 
was never designed—an age never dreamed of 
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by its original inventor—kept alive partly be- 
cause it had become so firmly established in 
certain parts of the country; and no less be- 
cause of its extreme simplicity, and of a cer- 
tain balance and fit all its own, and which, 
to this day, has never been equalled in any 
other weapon. Some persons there seem to 
be who have never had any trouble with their 
single-action Colts. But others, like myself, 
have had sad experiences. For these latter 
the answer lies in giving to the present-day 
gun the same careful refitting, adjusting and 
general tuning up, by hand, that its original 
makers must have given to it in the past. 

After having determined in my own mind 
the causes of and remedies for the single 
action troubles, I reported my findings to a 
well-known authority on hand guns. And he 
replied that in his opinion I had named the 
causes of the troubles, and the remedies for 
them. And for the benefit of others who may 
be having similar troubles with these guns, I 
am passing my dope along for whatever it 
may be worth to them. 

Considering the various troubles, one by 
one, we may as well begin with that of having 
the hammer slip from under the thumb in 
cocking, and break out the safety and loading 
notches. It happened with me, of course; 
and I cured the trouble for once and all by 
filing these extra—and really unnecessary— 
notches off of the hammer. An 8-inch flat 
mill file is about the right implement for this 
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job; and during the first few strokes you 
should bear good and hard, to get through the 
glass-like case-hardened surface. After that 
it is easy enough going. But be careful to 
take off only enough metal fully to remove 
the two notches; and take care to leave a 
true, flat surface for the sear to slide on, with 
the slight curve that is necessary in order 
to remove both notches and still leave as 
much metal as possible between them. Any 
unnecessary removal of metal above the up- 
per or safety notch will cause the trigger to 
stand forward in the guard when the ham- 
mer is down, making the gun slow and awk- 
ward to grab in a hurry. Of course with these 
notches removed you make the gun safe by 
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lowering the hammer on an empty chamber, 
which is the proper way with the single action, 
or any other revolver, anyway. 

And when loading, holding the gun in the 
left hand, you raise the hammer slightly with 
the right thumb, and drop the left thumb down 
in front of the hammer. This holds the 
cylinder bolt down so that the cylinder can 
turn, and you go ahead and load the gun in 
the regular way. And from then on you 
worry no more about broken hammer notches, 
or bent or broken sear noses. For that is an- 
other thing that letting the hammer slip will 
do. It will frequently bend or break the sear 
nose. With a broken sear the gun will still 
shoot. But with a badly bent one the ham- 
mer cannot be cocked; and the gun is out of 
business for the time being. 


' 
ITH the notches filed out, the hammer 
now has a soft surface, subject to wear. 
Set it aside for the present, for there is more 
work to be done upon it, after which you 
will send it on to the Colt factory to be again 
casehardened. (They did this twice for me, 
free of charge, which is typical of Colt cour- 
tesy and service.) 

Another thing that sometimes happens, 
when you cock the single action good and fast, 
as by the throw-down method, is the break- 
ing of the “hand” that turns the cylinder. As 
you throw the gun down and hold the hammer 
with the thumb, the hand, attached to the 
hammer, turns the cylinder. Everything is 
moving fast, when suddenly the “bolt” snaps 
up and locks the cylinder, preventing the hand, 

attached to the hammer, from mov- 
ing any further. And sometimes 
the hand breaks. This hand, in 


Wr ong.’ ground such cases, is too long. The ham- 
on a slope 


mer should be stopped in its back- 
ward motion by striking the back 
strap of the grip, near where the 
hammer pivots. The cure is to file 
the end of the hand (being careful not to 
change its shape) until it is of such length 
as just to move the cylinder up to the lock- 
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ing point when the hammer strikes against the 
back strap. Then the inevitable slight loose- 
ness of the mechanism will prevent shock and 
strain in the hand. Things are just right when 
you can hold the hammer back hard against 
the strap, and then feel a bare trace of slack 
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when attempting to turn the cylinder back and 
forth. 

Next we come to the one-piece combina- 
tion bolt and trigger spring. This is a simple 
split affair. The half that operates the trig- 
ger is the longer, and has never caused me 
any trouble, it being bent, or sprung, a less 
amount in action. But the bolt half, being 
short and subject to considerable bending, 
is apt to be a bad actor. The first thing to 
do is to reduce as much as possible the amount 
of bending this part must undergo. This ac- 
complished, you go to work on the spring it- 
self, with the purpose of making it better able 
to endure the degree of bending which still 
remains. Remove the cylinder from the gun, 
and slowly cock the hammer. You will prob- 
ably find that the cylinder bolt is drawn down 
some distance below the surface of the frame. 
This is unnecessary. All that is necessary is 
that the bolt release the cylinder, with a 
slight amount of clearance to allow for possi- 
ble wear. Adjust the bolt to drop flush with 
the surface of the frame, and you are all right. 

You will notice that the rear portion of the 
bolt is split to form two prongs, one of which 
engages a beveled pin fastened to the hammer. 
This is the prong to work upon in order to 
lessen the distance the bolt is drawn down in 
releasing the cylinder, thus lessening to a cor- 
responding degree the strain in the bolt spring 
underneath. Carefully file the end of this 
prong to shorten it, as at a, Fig. 1; taking care 
not to change the shape here. Go slowly, and 
frequently test the action of the bolt in the 
gun, lest you remove too much metal and have 
to buy a new bolt. 

With the bolt so adjusted that it is drawn 
down flush with the surface of the frame, and 
no further, we have reduced, as far as possi- 
ble, the bending of the bolt spring underneath. 
This lessened bending will in itself greatly 
lengthen the life of this spring. 

And if we now proceed properly to taper 
the thickness of this spring we can prolong 
its life almost indefinitely. All springs which 
are fastened at one end and acted upon at the 
other, should taper in thickness (not width, 
which is an entirely different matter). The 
Colt bolt spring is stamped from sheet stock, 
and is of the same thickness all over. The 
result of this is that it does most of its bend- 
ing at the forward end where it is fastened. 
And here it is that the spring breaks. If you 
file it thinner at the back end, with an even 
taper all the way, the bending will be evenly 
distributed over the spring’s entire length, with 
much less bending at any one point. 

The fact that there is a little turn-up at the 
end of this spring really does not matter. 
Just go ahead and file off this part as you 
give an even taper to the rest of the spring— 
it will work just as well. It is difficult in writ- 
ing to say just how much this spring should be 
filed. But in a general way, if you cut down 
the rear end to about half its original thick- 
hess, with an even taper on to no filing at all 
at the forward end where the two halves unite, 
you will be safe, and can probably increase 
the taper still more. 

It is better to have this spring too stiff than 
too weak, as in the latter case cold or gummed 
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oil, dirt, etc., may hinder the proper func- 
tioning of the bolt. Take a New Service gun, 
throw out the cylinder and press the bolt 
down with your thumb or finger. Then get 
about the same pressure on your single-action 
bolt, and you know it will work. I made my 
bolt spring somewhat lighter than this, not 
expecting to get the gun very cold or dirty. 

Another single action trouble is the break- 
ing of the left-hand prong of the cylinder bolt 
—the same prong, in fact, that we worked on 
before to shorten the downward travel of 
the bolt. This prong is really another spring; 
and, in my case, it broke at the forward end 
where it joins the body of the bolt. I have 
heard that it also sometimes breaks at the 
hole through which the screw passes. I 
treated this part in the same way that I 
treated the offending bolt spring. I first re- 
duced the amount of bending to which it is 
subjected; and then I gave the prong a tapered 
thickness to render it more flexible. We have 
seen that this prong engages a bevel-headed 
pin secured to the hammer. When the hammer 
descends, this pin slides down past the prong, 
springing the latter inward in doing so. Now 
this pin projects from the surface of the 
hammer just about twice as far as is neces- 
sary, subjecting the bolt prong to an excessive 
amount of bending. So you just flatten this 
pin down to half its original projection. One 
good way to do this (the thing is harder than 
glass) is to take the hammer to the dentist 
and get him to cut the pin down with one of 
the small emery wheels that he uses in his 
instrument of torture. Or you can use a 
carborundum stone. 

Now there are two ways of grinding down 
this pin—and one of them is wrong! Fig. 2 
is a front view of the hammer, in which a. 
represents the pin in question. In cutting 
down this pin simply grind the point off flat, 
as at b, Fig. 2, without altering the remaining 
slope in any way. If you grind as at c, you 
will change the timing of the bolt, causing it 
to be released too early, so that it snaps up 
to scratch the smooth surface of the cylinder 
before the sloping “lead” of the bolt-cut 
is in position to receive it. Grind until the 
pin projects from the surface of the hammer 
a distance equal to the thickness of the bolt 
prong. And when using a carborundum stone, 
work in only one direction—toward the top 
of the hammer, so as to preserve a sharp 
corner at the upper edge of the pin, as indi- 
cated in the figure. Then hone the flattened 
surface of the pin to make it smooth. You 
are now finished with the hammer, and can 
send it on to Colt to be case-hardened again, 
when it will wear as well as ever. 


HAVING thus reduced the projection of 

the bolt actuating pin on the hammer, 
lessening to a corresponding degree the bend- 
ing of the bolt prong, you now turn your at- 
tention to the prong itself. Cutting on the 
inside only, file a taper in the thickness of 
this prong, such that the rear end shall be 
about half the thickness of the forward part, 
where it joins the main body of the bolt. 
This member will now be much more flexible, 
and ought to last a long time. And in filing 
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any spring it is sound engineering to file in 
the direction of the spring’s length, rather 
than across it. The reason for this is that 
under longitudinal bending cracks are apt 
to develop in the crosswise file cuts, result- 
ing in breakage of the spring. Cracks also 
develop sometimes in the sharp inside angle 
where the prong joins the body of the bolt, as 
at a, Fig 3, which shows a top view of the 
bolt just as it comes from the factory and 
before we have done any work on it at all. 
It is therefore advisable to round out this 
corner with a fine, round, jeweler’s file, as 
shown at Fig. 3, 6b, which also shows the 
left-hand bolt prong after it has been filed 
to a taper. 

This completes the work upon the bolt, 
except to try it in the gun to see that the 
two prongs are the proper distance apart. 
If they are spread too much, the weakened 
bolt spring will fail to operate the bolt prop- 
erly. And if they are too close together the 
pin on the hammer, now projecting only half 
the distance it originally did, will fail to oper- 
ate the bolt when the hammer is cocked. 
Adjust the spread of these prongs so that 
they slide freely in operation, but without any 
side play. Close them together with pliers. 
or spread them apart with a screwdriver, as 
the case may require. 

As stated before, the trigger spring on my 
gun never gave me any trouble; but I tapered 
it too, the same as the others, on general 
principles. I also filed the main spring a 
trifle, to make the gun easier to cock. This 
spring is already tapered—the only one in the 
gun that is—so, after filing it just a little, I 
backed off its screw half a turn to complete 
the easy-cocking business. This made the gun 
very nice to handle; and, strange to say, the 
screw never showed any tendency to loosen 
any further. I have heard of these main 
springs breaking occasionally, though have not 
myself experienced this trouble. Even with 
the hammer blow thus lightened, the old gun 
handles .30-’06 primers, on occasion, without 
a murmur. 

Having thus eased things up all over the 
gun for the sake of preventing trouble in the 
future, you will notice that incidentally you 
have produced a sweeter working gun. You 
can even hear the difference! And _ this 
smoothness of operation can be still further 
increased by polishing the outside surfaces of 
the various working parts, where they rub 
against any other surfaces. For such work I 
find a “hard Arkansas” oil stone very good, 
though a fine file and emery cloth will also 
do. And a person with plenty of patience can 
carry the process a step further and polish 
the surfaces of the recesses in the frame in 
which the different parts operate. 

It sems to be a part of the single-action 
business to shoot in this gun, at times, the 
very heaviest black-powder loads to which the 
particular cartridge lends itself. Whenever 
I shot a number of these loads in succession 
I always had trouble with the base pin, which 
carries the cylinder, loosening, and finally fly- 
ing from the gun. I tried stretching the little 
spring in the catch, but to no purpose. And 

(Continued on page 22) 














WAS recently fortunate enough to acquire 
a .400 Whelen on a Springfield action, 
superbly built by my good friend J. V. 

Howe. I next procured tools from Belding 

& Mull, and loaded a quantity of cartridges, 

using new cases, 62 grains of du 
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Sighting, In the 400 Whelen 


By Elmer Keith 





Pont 1 M. R. No. 16 and 300 
grains Western soft-nose bullets. 
I like the Band M bullet seater 
very much. 

Do not believe one should re- 
load these cases very many times, 
as after three shots from the same 
case the shells expand until the 
bolt handle raises a trifle stiff. 
The first loads work very easily. 
One can raise the bolt on the fired 
case as easily as on a National 
Match rifle. 

This gun has 24-inch barrel with short rib 
and leaf express sights, a ramp front sight 
with two beads of pearls and silver which fold 
down in the ramp out of danger when not in 
use. Rifle is also equipped with Lyman 103 
pup sight. It weighs around eight pounds 
with sling. This is the finest made rifle I’ve 
ever had the pleasure to own, all details of 





Resurrecting, the Single-Action 
Colt 


(Continued from page 21) 
the only way I finally cured the troubie was 
by getting a new base pin and catch assembly, 
the spring for the catch being ordered extra 
long. I shortened it only enough to allow 
the catch to operate—and that trouble was 
a thing of the past. 

As for the screws eternally working ioose 
all over the gun, I have never tried to do 
anything about this; as, though inconvenient, 
it is not a serious matter. It gives you plenty 
of warning, and it is a simple matter to carry 
a screwdriver in your pocket when you take 
the single action out, and give the screws the 
once-over after every few cylinder-fulls. 

This about covers all the single-action trou- 
bles with which I have had actual experience. 
To do the work as outlined requires, of 
course, some time, and also a certain amount 
of skill. But anyone who really loves a gun 
probably possesses enough native mechanical 
instinct to make a good job of it, if he but 
has the patience to go slowly and carefully, 
frequently testing the working, in the gun, 
of the part operated upon. And after the job 
has been done—right—the gun ought to be 
about as reliable as any other Colt. And, in 


addition, it will have a smoothness and sweet- 
ness of operation which will surprise and de- 
light you, and which will give to the gun a 
different personality—a more subtle charm— 
and as time goes on, an even stronger and se- 
curer hold upon the affections of the man who 
owns and uses it. 








Mr. Keith's .400 Whelen 
the concussion is rather severe for a long 
string. The brick was completely disintegrated. 
Could see a cloud of brick dust about five 
feet in diameter. No trace of the bullet could 
be found in the dirt. 

My next shots were at a steel dish, % inch, 








TOP: a —_ > 100 F pt ~» Oeste, sling, no 


rest, 62 oy gr. soft- 

nose bullet, “peste No ies sige. Be- 

low: five shots, 300 gr. Western soft 

nose, 100 yds., prone, using rest, igmon 

7 103 and ivory bead sight, 62 gr. 
- M.R. No. 16, light poor. 


at 200 and 500 yards. After finding my eleva- 
tion, I had no trouble hitting this steel plate of 
12 inches diameter. All shots went through 
and into the soft lime rock in back. They pen- 
etrated about 6 inches to a foot and were per- 
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stocking, engraving, and checking being car- 
ried out beautifully without a flaw. 

My first shot was at a brick at 100 yards. 
I was conscious of a muzzle flash about the 
size of my hat crown. 


Recoil not bad, but 
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fectly mushroomed. Even a few full patch I 
tried mushroomed fine, with the jackets still 
intact, except for a few cracks where lands had 
cut in when I tried the gun sitting from jack- 
knife position, it rolled me completely over. 
One has little chance of keeping 
himself upright from this position, 
anyway. 

Later, I tried it at 100 yards 
prone, with sling and no rest, for 
five shots. Four of the five can 
be covered with a dollar. The 
other shot I pulled, or rather my 
heart beat threw me to right and 
low. This seems to be excep- 
tional accuracy for such a heavy 
cartridge. My next test was five 
prone, with a box rest, at 100 
yards. This string was fired under 
very poor light conditions and just before 
dusk. This group is around two inches or a 
little less. I could not see plain enough to hold 
the same each time. The muzzle flash seemed 
to be as large as my hat, and was so bright I 
could not see good for a couple of seconds af- 
ter the shot. The recoil does not bother me 
when firing prone, and would not be noticed 
much if any when shooting at game, usually 
standing or kneeling. 

An innocent and unsuspecting John rabbit ran 
part way up a nearby hill and stopped around 
100 yards. Could see only his hams, so held on 
them. As the gun cracked, the rabbit seemed to 
fairly bounce about four feet in the air. There 
was but little over a half rabbit left for the 
dog. The 300-grain soft nose had expanded on 
tunny, as there were three separate marks from 
the bullet fragments in the soft dirt hillside. 

I next tried it at 150 yards, prone, with 
sling on the standard .22 cal. 200-yard target. 
Four of the five shots hit the black, making 
two separate groups, one of two shots at 10 
o'clock, the other of three at 5 o’clock. Ex- 
amined rifle and found both guard screws 
loose. Tightened them, and no further trouble. 

This is not a long-range rifle, but for heavy 
game like moose, elk, or bear, in a thickly 
wooded country, it should prove ideal. I 
should like to see Jim Howe back in the rifle 
business. He uses the same painstaking care 
for a little job of sight mounting that he 
does in boring a barrel. I’ve yet to see a 
rifle made by him that showed any imperfec- 
tions of workmanship. They are designed 
and built for accuracy and service, combined 
with perfect shape and balance. 





OPEN CHALLENGE 

HE Wausau Rifle Club desires .22-caliber 

matches at 50 feet indoors, teams of four, 
four positions, N. R. A. rules to govern; also 
outdoor matches after May 1, any range from 
50 to 200 yards, iron sights to be used, both 
indoors and out. Address communications to 
Mr. Lawrence H. Lapinske, 640%4 4th Ave- 
nue, South, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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A Colorado Deer Hunt 


HE old coon on my father’s ranch said 
that the best way to hunt squirrels was 
to climb a tree and make a noise like 
a nut. But not being after squirrel this trip, 
I fondly handled the weapon while the clerk 
in the hardware store told me all the fine 
points of the gun, and I took it all in, not 
because I believed he knew about guns, for 
I knew that he did not go hunting at all, but 
the weapon looked so pretty, and it handled 
so nicely, I just could not resist. Like the 
girl on the road home after the 
dance, I did not want to resist. 
So I bought it and it set me back 
about like a three bid on an ace- 
duce in a five-handed pitch game. 
I left the store, carrying a .35 
Remington automatic rifle, gun 
case, Cleaning rod, and what am- 
munition I could hide in six 
pockets. 

The next day Hal and I left 
Lamar for the mountains for the 
four-day open season. You will 
notice that I said, mountains— 
plural, for there are several of 
them in the State. There may be 
rougher ground, there may be 
higher peaks, but those that take 
pride in going into ballistics and 
statistics, which are both per- 
fectly reliable, state that out of 
the 55 mountain peaks in the 
United States over 14,000 feet 
high, there are 46 of them lo- 
cated in Colorado. They are so 
thick that some of them have not 
ben named. That night we 
camped at Colorado Springs and 
picked up the rest of our party, 

Jim, and Dad Tillotson, who were 
waiting for us as per agreement. 
Those fellows are just as prompt 
as the notice when my note is due. 

On this trip the plan was to drive up to 
Jones place and then have him pack us in 
about 25 miles as he did the other members 
of the party for the last twelve years. There- 
fore, it was necessary to select our baggage, 
food and guns accordingly. When we left 
Jim’s house, the load in the two Dodge cars 
was about as follows: An 8x10 foot tent with 
fly, which was made waterproof, soft and 
pliable by a mixture of paraffin and gasoline. 
(Use one pound of the wax to one gallon of 
gas, and mix after melting the paraffin. This 
is put on by taking a paint brush and shaking 
it over the canvas and it spreads itself. The 
smell of the gas is gone in 3 days and you 
have a better job than any I have seen done 
by the stores.) Then there was a bed roll 
of a dozen army blankets, a first-class ax, 
man’s size, a first-aid kit, a second-aid bottle, 
kodak, some field glasses, provisions for five 
days, four extra pair of shoes and arctics 


By J. E. Brownlee 


and some spare clothing. I slipped in a deck 
of cards, but after about the second day, 
when you have to elevate your feet 1,000 
yards to get on the target, and very little 
windage (left), there is no need for cards. 
You can not call a deer anyway even with a 
full house. 

We intended to get an early start the next 
morning, but it always takes longer to pack 
a car or collect a note than you expect—or 
I, either—so it was noon when we pulled out 


The start of the hunt 


Where the deer is hunted 


of Maniteau and climbed out by way of Ute 
Pass. The beauty of the scenery near Glen- 
wood Springs is worthy of mention—yes, 
honorable mention—but it only delayed us, 
and then there were the hundreds of ducks, 
geese, swans and other wild fowl in the city 
park that call for as many feet of film as 
the average kiss in the movies. The boys had 
a hard time getting me away from that park, 
and on the return trip took no chances on me 
at all and drove through the town in the 
night. 

Well, Jones was looking for us when we 
drove in and supper was waiting. The climb 
up the cafion of the small stream took us 
into ever-changing vegetation, and now there 
was that smell that puts a tingle in the nerves 
and a spring in the tread, for we were in 
the mystic belt of the quaking aspens and 
the wild clover. And the air, oh boy, you 
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wanted more and more of it, and it was not 
all on account of the climb, either. 

It was still three days before the season 
opened, so two of them were used as an 
eleventh-hour attempt to harden up office 
men so that a twenty-five-mile ride in the 
saddle would not permanently injure them. 
I just lacked twenty-eight days of being 
tough enough. But we cut two cords of fire- 
wood, fenced the three haystacks to keep out 
the elk, and rounded up the pack outfit from 

this and neighboring ranches. 
The day before the season 
opened found us opening our bags 
of food and clothing for inspec- 
tion. These guides think a whole 
lot of their horses’ backs and take 
no chances on what might hurt 
them, therefore, the inspection of 
the packs, and it is as thorough 
as an expert immigration man 
might do. A tin stove that Dad 
Tillotson tried to smuggle in was 
condemned, but on the strong plea 
of the old man it was finally put 
on top of a pack and went along. 


HEN there was 150 pounds of 

miscellaneous plunder that was 
laid aside, and a pet of mine. It 
has always been my _ practice, 
when taking these trips, to take 
an extra gun, in case of accident 
to any in the crowd. It was now 
up to me to select one gun, and 
either the match grade Springfield 
or the new .35 Remington auto- 
matic must stay at the ranch. I 
turned down the old friend for the 
new, and with the usual results. 
We were on the trail by 9 a. m. 

I carried a .38 Colt, Army 
special, and had shot after shot at 
coyotes, but failed to bag any of 

them and was not able to prove to any of 
the crowd that I actually hit one, although 
this day, and several days following, I was 
able to kill and bring into camp many birds 
that were good to eat when the bacon was 
getting tiresome, and the bucks still in the 
woods. A coyote is about as big as a collie 
dog, outside dimensions, but the effective 
target inside that hair is about 24 inches 
long and five inches wide. No leg shot 
will stop them. Then inside of this rectan- 
gle there is a lot of waste space for a bullet, 
and other places where the bullet will not 
immediately put on the brakes, or even 
whistle for the next station. A jack-rabbit 
has almost as much actual space for an ef- 
fective barrage. I am older now than I was, 
and one of these guns tugging at my weary 
belt is about as useless dead weight as a 
man can carry over rough country. I do 
not carry them any more, and last year I 
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discarded the substitute, a .22 Colt automatic 
pistol. On this trip I gladly carried the .38 
Colt, for bear signs were plentiful, and I 
was a little afraid that the .35 Remington 
might not function at the proper time. It 
functioned, and Dad said that a hunter need 
not be afraid to meet up with a “kodak” 
bear with it. 

Climbing that mountain trail was a hard 
seven hours’ work. Sometimes we were in 
the thickets of quakin’ asps and had to stop 
now and then to cut a tree where two of 
them were too close together to let the horse 
with the bed roll through. Sometimes we 
followed along an eyebrow trail, with one 
foot dragging the rocks of the bluff and the 
other hanging over space, and always going 
up and up. There were places where I 
wanted to walk, but one trial and I realized 
that the best way was to ride and 
trust to the sure-footed mountain 
horse. We came to snow drifts 
and, as we climbed higher, there 
was crusted snow all over the 
ground, and we had passed from 
a beautiful fall day down below, 
with the trees in colors, until now 
we were in mid-winter, with no 
leaves on the hardwood trees. 

I grew sore and peeved, and 
about 4 p. m., when we came to 
the little stream that was to be 
our home for five days, I was glad 
to dismount, but surprised that 
my knees were weak, and it was 
about as hard to get the kinks out 
of them as it is for a cotton picker 
to straighten up. The 100-foot 
pine and spruce trees, the white 
blanket of snow, and the cold, 
clear air, were ideal and we 
pitched our camp in this fairy- 
land. The full moon in the cloudless sky, 
with a bright, warm fire were ideal for dreams 
and stories. There was plenty of both. Be- 
fore we turned in to our bed of spruce boughs 
a foot thick, on top of which we had a tarp 
and twelve Army blankets, it was far in the 
night. We spread out like molasses and I was 
lost to the world. 


MUST have dozed! One of the boys was 

shaking me and calling breakfast. I raised 
sleepily on one elbow and saw Jim Leonard 
frying bacon and Hal cutting wood. I forced 
myself out of bed, dressed and broke the ice 
at the creek to wash and awaken myself. It 
worked. A breakfast of bacon and eggs, 
and a tincup of hot coffee, and I was a new 
man. June and among the roses may be 
ideal for the bride, but for a regular HE 
man, just put him on the ridge pole of the 
world in October. Deer signs were every- 
where, and we were off before day. For 
two hours I had to hold myself down with 
a curb bit, and I am not real sure that I 
did not run some, anyway. I know I pranced, 
and there was nothing in that country of ma- 
jestic timber and mountains that I did not 
enjoy. It was nicer than stealing watermelons 
when a boy. 





Deer feed by moonlight, and then hide 
during the day, so hunting can not be said 
to be good, comparatively speaking, as dur- 
ing the dark of the moon. This was in my 
mind, and I was enjoying myself so much 
that I did not care, anyway. We were hunt- 
ing in pairs, and Jim was to follow the rim 
rock, while I went through the timber to 
meet him later at a point of rocks. As I 
walked through the deathly stillness of that 
majestic timber, with the heavy cronch, 
cronch of the frozen snow under my feet, I 
was perfectly happy. I was making too much 
noise to meet up with Mr. Bear. A deer 
may be curious about noise, but he is not 
afraid of it; he sometimes is not afraid of me 
in motion, but I never met a deer yet that 
liked my smell. We were hunting against 
the slight breeze and I was alert from eye 





to trigger finger, almost a case of prema- 
ture buck fever, only it wasn’t. Probably 
about like Moses felt when he was up in the 
hills getting his set of Blackstone. 

As I came to a small park about 75 yards 
from the rim rock where I knew Jim must 
pass, I saw a moving object. It was fairly 
light now, and it looked LIKE a deer, but 
I dare not shoot for fear it was my partner, 
or that SHE did rot have horns. I threw 
the safety off, and held the rifle at ready 
when a full-grown elk appeared with a hay- 
stack attached where horas grow on deer, 
and 20 feet behind him was another. I 
aimed at the leader and was surprised that I 
could hold on his heart. They are protected 
in Colorado, and I let that pass without shoot- 
ing. It was too dark for a picture, and the 
kodak was in camp, so I have no illustration 
for this part of the story. Jim had jumped 
them and did not know it and never saw 
them. 


Later in the morning as I came out of the 
dense timber where I thought I might meet 
a bear, and hoped I wouldn’t, I jumped nine 
does and two bucks near the rim rock. I 
was ahead of Jim again as I had the short 
cut, while he followed around the rim, and 
these deer ran towards him. They were 
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bedded in the open, in grass not thick enough 
to cover them, and not 35 yards from me, 
and yet I did not see them till they were 
moving. Neither buck was large, and the 
horns poor, but I opened fire, for it was 
that or nothing in that bunch. It was a 
straight-away shot, and an easy one, for at 
120 yards the buck I picked ran up a slope 
about 100 yards long and to ground that was 
about 40 yards higher. My Remington was 
now talking Camp Perry language as heard 
on the 200-yard range, five shots. Five 
straight misses, no blood, no motion, no 
clamping of the tail to show a hit—for there 
was none. I felt like a man who had just 
had a pat hand beaten. 

I followed back along the wall of the 
mesa and after going about a quarter of a 
mile came upon Jim, who was sitting on a 
bare rock. He showed me the 
tracks in the snow where a coe and 
fawn had come up within 15 feet 
of him and stopped. They were 
now standing just over the rim 
and almost close enough to throw 
a rock and hit them. The kodak 
was still in camp, and we both 
now mentioned the fact with 
forceful language. 


It was a beautiful sight to see 
the fawn prance around high- 
headed as I whistled and it could 
not locate me. 

The hunting during the rest of 
the morning was indifferent, and 
there was no excitement. It 
clouded up and threatened to 
snow. The only thing to break 
the monotony was the scenery 
and the fact that I jumped a 
snowshoe rabbit and killed it on 
the run with my revolver. 

This shot raised the opinion of me in 
Jim’s mental thermometer about 200 de- 
grees, but as it had been down to zero, he 
just lacked a little of bubbling over. 


AS we sat on the rocks of the rim rock and 

kicked pebbles 800 feet below, it com- 
menced to snow and after a lunch we car- 
ried with us, we were off again. About 1 
o'clock we came upon some fresh bear tracks 
and there we separated for the day, and far 
into the night. I was in for hunting bear, 
and Jim wanted a buck, so it ended in Jim 
going the way the bear came from, and I 
going the way he went. My trail led me 
through the heaviest timber, over fallen logs, 
under fire-killed timber that tried to fall 
and was too thick to reach the ground, and 
then over the rim rock and down the side 
of the mountain. 

I do not know where the trail finally went, 
for I did not go there, as I jumped another 
buck and commenced rapid fire on him at 
110 yards. I was shooting too fast. I got 
in five shots through the timber, but I did 
not connect, although the gun worked beau- 
tifully. There was no question of my buck 
fever, for I did not have it, but wished I had, 
for there is nothing in the world as sweet as 
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buck fever when it is at its height. How- 
ever, I do not have it like I used to or would 
like to have it. The big bear track no longer 
appealed, and was forgotten, but a down 
log with a broken limb on the side of the 
mountain got my eye, and immediately 
called for ten shots for record with no sight- 
ing shots. The tree was just 96 yards dis- 
tant, and 16 inches in diameter, and the 
limb almost as large. There was not a hit 
on it, so I started to camp to find out what 
was the matter with the critter and to adjust 
sights. The only joy left in me was the fact 
that I did not outwalk that bear. 

On the road in I heard the booming of 
the black powder baseball thrower that Jim 
carried. The .40-82 Winchester was in ac- 
tion, and I counted one, two, three and up 
to seven as the bellowing noise rolled over 
to me, then eight. 

Testing the Remington on a newspaper 
showed me that at 100 yards it shot 26 
inches to the left and three feet high. It 
was no trouble to shift the front sight side- 
ways, but the square bar of metal, which fits 
in the slot at the back, had to be removed 
and filed down about an eighth of an inch. 
This would have been all right with a file, 
and I had one in the car down at the ranch. 
It had to be and was rubbed down on a sand 
rock by the combined efforts of the gang. 

Jim got into camp and reported that he 
saw his buck crossing a park and it being 
too far away he shot over it and drove it in 
to him, this taking five shots. He then be- 
gan to shoot at the deer, the last shot being 
at 30 yards, he said. He had the deer down 
and laid his gun down when he went up to 
cut its throat. The buck then staggered to 
its feet and outran Jim and got away. Next 
day we all went over and hunted for the 
buck, but soon lost the bloody trail in a 
caiion. I stepped off the distance that was 
“too far away for a shot” and it was just 
210 yards. 

Along about noon when Hal and I were 
together we came to a small basin about 75 
feet deep, and we stood on the rim about fif- 
teen minutes trying to decide where to hunt 
next, when I spied a buck as he started to 
get to his feet just below us and about 80 
yards distant. I got in two shots which were 
misses. The gun did not come up to my 
shoulder just right for snap-shooting, but it 
was targeted so that I could make 5-inch 
groups at 100 yards. Hal was surprised, too, 
and failed to get in a shot, but he got his 
four-point buck shortly after as it ran across 
a park. He hit it twice in three shots, one 
of which broke its shoulder. I was sur- 
prised that neither shot went clear through. 
He was using a .30-30 Savage repeater. 

That night we planned a drive for the 
next day. The weather conditions, wind and 
moon were against us in still hunting, and 
we determined to overcome it in this man- 
ner. A heavy snow was falling as we turned 
in and it made little “spats” as it hit the hot 
coals of the camp fire, and this only helped 
to get us to sleep almost immediately, Some- 
thing happened! I was sitting up in bed, 
and as soon as I got my eyes opened I saw 
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the others were also up and Hal was reach- 
ing for his gun. It seemed that the skin on 
the back of my head and neck were drawing 
up, and I know that my hair was standing 
on end. 

It was the scream of some kind of an ani- 
mal that had done the business at close range. 
The next morning we found the fresh tracks 
of a mountain lion that crossed the creek just 
63 yards from the tent. These cats are 
harmless so far as attacking a man is con- 
cerned, but they can sure raise a man up in 
bed with their cries. There are those who 
say that he has no voice, but right here is 
a place some one can get an argument out 
of me. 

The drive the next day yielded nothing. 
The black-tail deer do not like driving, and 
they love to cross over the hog-back as you 
drive up a canon, and then run back dowh 
on the other side, while the drive goes on 
ahead. Their tracks in the snow that day 
showed this fact. Dad Tillotson got his 
buck standing in a park at 200 yards in the 
afternoon, one: of the longest kills on deer 
that I have ever witnessed. The deer was 
very fat and was either badly hurt or panic- 
stricken after the first shot, for he got in six 
shots on the buck, three of which were hits. 
One was through the lungs, another just in 
front of the shoulder blade that broke the 
neck and the third through the paunch. All 
three went on through and the neck shot 
made considerable hole where it came out. 
The body shots were also rather severe, espe- 
cially in the department of the interior. He 
was using a .33 Winchester. From what I saw 
of the gun and the three-point buck, I formed 
the opinion that it is a good deer gun. 

Deer in the woods look as big as a mort- 
gage on your home, and mine, too, but there 
are very few of them that are seen over 200 
yards. Field glasses come in handy in look- 
ing for them, but it is a poor hunter that 
can not get close enough for a shot with- 
out elevating the sights. Sheep and goats 
are different. We are drifting too rapidly to 
the high speed, long distance .30 caliber rifle 
as a game gun. There will be a return of the 
pendulum either by law or by the sportsmen 
for their mutual protection, who have al- 
ready raised the question, “Why use a three- 
mile gun on hundred-yard game?” When 
some of our new guns are used, the lives of 
other hunters on the far side of the moun- 
tain are in danger. 


‘THE last day of the season found us still 

shy of heads and Hal and Tillotson 
stayed in camp getting the things ready to 
pack out, while Jim and I made our last 


desperate effort to kill. I got mine, a four- 
point buck, just at sunrise. He was stand- 
ing in a thicket of quakin’ asps and did not 
see me. At 84 yards I opened up on him 
with a fallen log for a rest, for I was taking 
no chances. He stood facing me, but a lit- 
tle quartering, and as I did not want to 
spoil his head for mounting, I shot just be- 
low his mouth as he stood with his head up. 
I hit it and it took out part of the jawbone 
and then entered the neck. It sure stunned 
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him—about like it did me when I got to him 
and found what I had done. The second 
shot was also high, but his back and the bat- 
tle was over for me. It was noon when the 
boys helped me get him into camp. 

Jim came into camp and reported no luck, 
and as Jones arrived to pack us out, we 
loaded up and Jim went ahead to hunt down 
the trail and was lucky to get a small buck 
about five miles below camp. His .40-82 
did the business with one shot in the heart 
at 65 yards. The deer ran about 50 yards 
before going down for good. Jim has hunted 
with this gun for 15 years and likes it fine. 
He may not know any better. However, I 
will say that while he seemed to hold his 
gun high and let the bullets drop on the 
game at long range, the hit on this deer was 
all a hunter could desire from any gun. 

The next day found us on the road home, 
a tired and happy bunch. I sold my Rem- 
ington rifle a few days after getting home, 
without trying it out on the range, or get- 
ting well acquainted with it. It is possible 
that I had an unpleasant experience with what 
is a perfectly good gun. 





TWO IDEAS FOR NOVELTY EVENTS 
FROM VANCOUVER, WASH. 


‘THE following two paragraphs are extracts 

from the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Vancouver, Washington, Rifle Club. 
One of the problems faced by most clubs is 
that of getting the hunters out to the rifle 
range. Vancouver has found one way of 
solving the difficulty. 

“One of our novelty matches is known as 
the ‘Kicker’s Match.’ In this match the 
‘A’ Course is shot through, but only the 
first two shots at each range in the slow 
fire are marked from the pit. The balance 
are not designated until after the last fir- 
ing has been completed. Previous to the 
commencement of firing each shooter sets 
an arbitrary handicap to run him as close 
to making a possible of 350 as he thinks 
his shooting will make. One of the re- 
quirements is that each man after the first 
two shots are marked call the value and 
the position of the shots fired. This match: 
is an ideal one for having men tested rela- 
tive to the calling of the shots. The win- 
ner this year set his handicap and made 
349. Should a man set his handicap too 
high so that it goes over 350 he is elimi- 
nated from the match. 

“Another of our novelty matches is that 
one designated as ‘Hunter’s Day.’ In this 
match no set program is made except that 
all persons are invited to come out to the 
range on ‘that day and target in their sport- 
ing rifles. The response is very good and 
we believe it is one of the ways of game 
conservation in that they know where their 
rifle shoots and less game is_ crippled. 
Some of these hunters certainly do get their 
eyes opened when they find that their ri- 
fles do not shoot within several feet of 


where the sights are pointed.” 
. @ 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 

HE National Rifle Association is making a 

last stand against laws that will abolish 
shooting by civilians. Its official publication, 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, is the only voice 
lifted for shooting. By getting new subscrib- 
ers for your magazine, you can help. Are you 
helping? 
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The Hoffman 7mm. and the Fecker Scope 








AM showing eight groups. Six of these 
were shot at one hundred yards, one at 300 
meters, and one at 600 yards. ‘The rifle 
was a 7 mm. Hoffman on a Springfield action, 
with Fecker six-power scope. The best group 
at one hundred yards measures an inch across 
and the worst one about an inch and a half. 
The gun seems capable of shooting into a 
four-inch circle at 300 meters, and easily into 
the V-ring of the military target at 600 yards. 
Among all the rifles that I have tried this 
year, the 7 mm. appears to be capable of the 
finest shooting. 

The idea back of this gun was to make a 
free rifle of it, eventually fitting it out with 
double-set triggers and a Swiss butt. The 
stock is a Springfield, which I remodeled, in- 
stalling a cheek pad, and a soft rubber recoil 
pad. Eric Johnson is to fit the gun out with 
a heavy buttplate of the Schuetzen model and 
a handhold. This gun has a very heavy 26- 
inch barrel, and weighs, with scope, 12 pounds. 

The barrel was rifled and made by Eric 
Johnson of the Hoffman Arms Company. It 
was designed for the 175-grain bullet, but 
handles all heavy bullets well. 

Factory cartridges with light bullets shoot 
moderately well, around two to two and a half 
inch groups at one hundred yards, using the 
Western 139 grain and U. S. 145 grain. Very 
few factory cartridges were shot from this 
gun because it was throated for too long a 
bullet, and besides I disliked to metal-foul 
the fine barrel with bullets at 3,000 feet ve- 
locity. 

Much experimental work has been done 
with this gun. Using the U. S. Cartridge 
Company 145-grain bullet, with a heavy pow- 
der charge, bullet loaded so far forward that 
it would not work through the magazine, the 
load developed a six-inch trajectory over the 
three-hundred-meter course and was accurate. 
Several powders were tried and a good many 
loads, but eventually I settled upon du Pont 
1,147 powder, 42 grains. This was used with 
all kinds of bullets, including boat-tail bul- 
lets of 9 and\6 degrees. The latter proved a 
fine shooting bullet. I do not know, how- 
ever, that it would have any advantage of 
the Western Cartridge Co. 175 grain or the 
Western Téol and Copper Company 170 grain. 
Perhaps at one thousand yards the merits uf 
the boat-tail 160-grain bullet would be more 
in evidence. The 160-grain U. S. boat-tail 
bullet is Spitzer pointed and a beauty; it 
ought to carry far and accurately, while 
shooting flat. 

The 7 mm. will bear a lot of investigation 
and study when it comes to designing the very 
best rifle for offhand shooting at 200 yards 
and 300 meters. It should be as accurate as 
the best Springfield with heavy free rifle bar- 
rel. While the bullet weighs the same as that 
of the Springfild free rifle, the powder charge 
and recoil are materially less. The gun is 


extremely well adapted to reduced charges for 
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offhand work up to two hundred yards—the 
cartridge case is right for the purpose, while 
that of .30-06 is too large. For reduced loads 
the Western Tool and Copper Company 150- 
grain bullet is a fine one, and so is the U. S. 
145 grain. Id be willing to take my chances 
with the gun against the Springfield up to a 
thousand yards, but see no advantage that it 





LEFT TO RIGHT, top, 7mm. Hoffman, Fecker scope, 


= JA a ates Tool & copper, 100 yds; same rifle 
[oS .- 1147 du Pont, 160 gr. by S. boat- 
tail, yds. "Middle: Same outfit. U. S. Car- 
trid| Co. 160 6 degree boattail, aa gr. 1147 
ate same —— : 34 Hi-vel, — 
= Western Cartridge Co. 100 | thematey 

outfit. Western Cartridge Co. “175 gr. 42 # - 
Pont 1147 (best shot group); same outfit, 1 75 gr. 
Western ——— Co. 15 du Pont No. 80 (two 

sighters crossed, wi nino deangel one inch). 


would have over the .30-06 at distances be- 
yond 600 yards. 

Dropping target work for the moment, the 
7 mm. is emphatically an all-round big-game 
rifle. I believe, when properly charged, 
it will kill any game found in America with 
one well-placed shot. It can be loaded down 
to a .30-30 and will be fully as good a game 
rifle for deer shooting. Twenty-five - thirty- 
five or .25-20 results are to be had with re- 
duced leads. For the man who wants one 
rifle for every kind of game and vermin, I 
see nothing so good. The new model .30 
Remington or the model 20 Savage would be 
the right weight for this rifle, for hunting pur- 
poses—714 pounds would be ample weight, so 
far as taking up recoil is concerned. Every 
7 mm. rifle that I have ever shot performed 
well, as did nearly every load designed for it. 
Even the three-thousand-foot velocity stuff 
shoots well enough for any demand of a big 
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game rifle, though I personally prefer a heavier 
bullet at lower velocity. 

Much of the fine work shown by the groups 
enclosed is due to the Fecker scope. Previ- 
ous to getting this glass I had difficulty in 
shooting two-inch groups—in fact, I didn’t, 
for I could always get a bullet out of the 
two inch. With the glass mounted, a magical 
change occurred. Groups went right down to 
an inch and a half, and stayed there, or went 
finer. A half-inch error in aiming at one hun- 
dred yards is easily detected. Aim can be 
taken at a one-inch paster if desired. Shots 
are called very close, but a man does need 
some position other than offhand. 

I had planned to do a lot of work with this 
rifle at 600 yards—meaning to see how many 
successive shots I could keep in the black. 
However, after shooting ten shots well inside 
the V-ring at that distance, the shooting be- 
came monotonous. At that distance, in the 
absence of a high wind, it seems that a man 
ought to stay in the black all day. If he 
didn’t it would be on account of a state of 
mind engendered by the thing becoming too 
easy. 

The 7 mm. is one of our perfectly balanced 
cartridges, another being the .30-06, and a 
third the .25-35 Winchester. The case is the 
right shape; it holds enough powder and not 
too much; the bore is large enough and not 
too large; the bullets, anything from 150 to 
175 grains, are heavy enough and not too 
heavy; velocities are right to give the barrel 
a long and accurate life. 

I have been fooled before now by the 
sight of some big case with great powder ca- 
pacity, like the 275 Magnum. At first sight 
it always appeared to me that such cases ought 
to afford tremendous velocities. So they 
would if old man breech pressure didn’t step 
in. With present bullets, cartridge cases, and 
primers, you can’t exceed 50,000 pounds pres- 
sure very much and get away with it. Hav- 
ing reached fifty to fifty-five thousand pounds 
of pressure you have to stop, no matter if the 
case would hold a bushel of powder. Fifty 
thousand pounds of pressure means about so 
much velocity, with a certain weight of bul- 
let, and that’s that. The 7 mm. case doesn’t 
look so tremendously big, but I have never 
yet dared to fill it with powder. I do not 
know any gun which will do more execution 
with a fifty-thousand-pound pressure than the 
7 mm. 

It is an odd thing that our big gun fac- 
tories haven’t taken up this cartridge. It is 
so much better than many of the cartridges in 
common use, and is not equaled by any ex- 
cept the .30-06. I have had a lot of reports 
as to the work done on game by the 7 mm., 
and not one has stated that the load didn’t 
have ample power for amy game. ‘The 
Springfield bolt fits it and the common Mauser 
bolts. The Remingtons missed a great oppor- 
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tunity when they failed to rifle and chamber 
the new model .30 for the 7 mm. 

The 150-grain Western Tool and Copper 
Company bullet has proved a great missle for 
deer and like game, driven at a velocity of 
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TOP. 7mm. |Hoffman, Fecker scope, Western Tool 
& Copper Co. 175 gr. bullet, 43 gr 1147 du Pont, 
300 meters (contains all shots fired, including 
sighters). Bottom: Same outfit, sand-bag rest, 

estern Cartridge Co. 175 gr. bullet, 42 gr. du 
Pont 1147, hand loads. V-ring, 12 inches, 600 yard 
bull, 20 inches. 

2,700 feet. The 160-grain should prove nearly 

perfect for all game, as now made in boat- 

tail by the U. S. Cartridge Company with ex- 
panding point. The Western Cartridge Com- 
pany 175-grain bullet is as uniform in its 
work as a fine chronometer. What it does 
today it does tomorrow and every day. Leave 
off shooting one day and the next day without 
change of sights the bullets will go right in 
where you left off before. The bullet per- 
forms well with all kinds of loads, from re- 
duced charges with No. .80 to mid-range 
charges with No. 18, to full charges of No. 

1,147, affording a velocity of 2,500 feet, and 

capable of killing a grizzly bear with one shot. 


RIVERDALE AND COALINGA OPEN 
1927 SEASON 


HE Riverdale and Coalinga (California) 

Rifle Clubs opened the 1927 season with a 
shoulder-to-shoulder match on February 13, 
over Course ‘‘A,” teams of five men, all scores 
to count. When the smoke had cleared away, 
Coalinga was discovered to be sitting on top 
by the narrow margin of five points. Final 
scores, Coalinga, 1,494; Riverdale, 1,489. 
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How the British Do It 


ISLEY, where the British shoot their 

matches, is a small place about thirty 

miles southwest of London, and about 
three miles east of Aldershot. The National 
Rifle Association is practically independent 
of the Government and the War Office. It 
was founded in 1860 to encourage rifle shoot- 
ing in the British-Empire. It now has about 
3,000 members, and owns and runs the great 
Rifle Range at Bisley. The membership dues 
for a civilian are $5.00 per annum; for sol- 
diers and ex-soldiers, $1.25 per annum. 

Any one contributing in any one year the 
sum of $50.00 or upwards, or the donor of a 
prize of the value of $100.00 or upwards, is 
made a life member of the Association. The 
ground on which the Rifle Range is located 
originally belonged to the Government and 
was included in the Aldershot Military Reser- 
vation. When the Rifle Association moved 
its ranges from Wimbledon to Bisley in 1890 
the Government furnished the Association 
with the land it now occupies. The land is 
well drained, but unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses and makes an ideal situation for a tar- 
get range. 

Three ranges are provided. The short 
range has 35 targets, the medium range 500 
and 600 yards, has 100 targets, and the long 
range, 800 to 1,200 yards, has 50 targets. 
The target for the 200 yard range has a 12- 
inch bullseye with an inner scoring ring six 
inches in diameter. For the 300-yard range 
a 12-inch bullseye with a 9-inch inner scor- 
ing ring is used, and for 500 and 600 yards 
the bullseye is 24 inches in diameter with an 
inner scoring ring of 18 inches. All these 
targets have the lower half of the bullseye 
covered with straw-colored paper, so that the 
upper half only is visible from the firing line. 
This results in center point of the horizontal 
diameter of the bullseye being used as the 
aiming point instead of the bottom point of 
the vertical diameter, which is used by us. 
The target at long range has a 36-inch bulls- 
eye, and the lower half is not covered with 
paper as in the shorter range targets. The 
scoring is 5 for a bullseye, 4 for an inner, 3 
for a magpie, and 2 for an outer. 

The method of marking is as follows: 
When the marker in the pit notes the value 
of the shot on the target he pulls down the 
target and at the same time elevates a white 
frame in one corner of which he has placed 
a black square. If the rifleman has obtained 
a bullseye the square is in the lower right- 
hand corner. For an inner it is in the lower 
left-hand corner. A magpie is signalled in 
the upper right-hand corner and an outer in 
the upper left-hand corner. A miss is sig- 
nalled by the blank white frame and a rico- 
chet by a black diamond placed in the bottom 
center of the white frame. 

As soon as the scorer has had time to note 
the value of the shot, the marking frame is 
pulled down, the target elevated, and on the 
target is placed a small square showing the 
exact position of the hit. This square is 
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white on the bullseye and black on the rest 
of the target. 

The Rifle Association is governed by a 
President, elected by the Governing Council. 
The Governing Council consists of the Presi- 
dent, the Treasurer, 30 ordinary members, 3 
co-opted members, and the ex-officio mem- 
bers. The ex-officio members consist of high. 
officials in the State, Army, Navy and Air 
Force, and include High Commissioners for 
the various colonies, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, 
Chief of the General Staff, Secretary of State 
for Air, Chief of the Air Staff, and Com- 
manding Officers of the Great Departments: 
on land, sea and air. An enormous amount 
of interest is taken in the Association, and 
they have no difficulty in persuading various 
high officials to accept the responsibilities 
of serving on committees during the meet- 
ings throughout the year. When the team 
from the 107th United States Infantry re- 
cently competed against a team from the 
Queen’s Westminster and Civil Service Ri- 
fles, Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Jellico acted 
as chief umpire. The teams were also re- 
ceived by the King, and were given a dinner. 
by the Prince of Wales. 

A number of competitions are held through- 
out the year at Bisley. The range is very 
easy of access from London and members de- 
siring to use it have simply to telephone their 
Rifle Association, which makes the necessary 
arrangements at Bisley. The cost is quite 
reasonable, being 60 cents for 24 rounds of 
ammunition, and the use of a target. At 
the end of the World War the Secretary of 
the Association had foresight enough to pur- 
chase from the Government sixteen million, 
rounds of surplus ammunition. 

This is sold now to Rifle Associations at 
$12.00 per 1,000 rounds. The advantage of 
this arrangement can be judged from the fact 
that new ammunition costs about $50.00 per 
1,000. The Association has about 3,000 af- 
filiated rifle clubs scattered throughout the 
Empire, and puts up annual prizes to be com- 
peted for by these clubs. The clubs hold: 
their own shoots and send in the results to 
the N. R. A. at Bisley. Last year 26,000 
boys throughout the Empire entered team 
competitions fostered by the Association. 
Teams are of 2,000 each, as the Association 
desires to encourage team shooting rather 
than have the clubs concentrate their efforts 
in developing one or two remarkable shots. 
The King donates the prizes for these team 
competitions. 

During competition the Government fur- 
nishes the ammunition used and allows the 
Association to requisition a certain number 
of soldiers to be employed in the pits. The 
Association pays these soldiers an extra com- 
pensation and also pays their transportation 
to and from the meeting. 

The most interesting feature of the instal- 
lation at Bisley is the provision made for the 
comfort of its members. A large mess hall 
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with excellent kitchen is provided, where 
competitors can take all their meals. 

In addition the Association provides a 
number of barracks where competitors are 
lodged in single rooms. The rooms are small, 
being about ten feet square, but are quite 
sufficient for the period of a meet. 

Certain rifle clubs have their own club 
houses at Bisley. These clubs in addition to 
furnishing meals and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for members, also furnish convenient 
places for holding dances, teas and other so- 
cial functions. The object of the N. R. A. 
is to interest the wives of members in the 
various meetings, asd the clubs carry out this 
object very efficiently. The site of the N. 
R. A., at Bisley, is a small town in itself with 
a store, restaurants, clubs, postoffice, etc., 
well paved streets, electric lights, and living 
accommodations for about 600 persons. Dur- 
ing the large meets the Association erects 
tents for sleeping and messing competitors 
who can not be accommodated in the per- 
manent installation. These tents are gen- 
erally hired from the Government. 

The Government has the privilege of hir- 
ing targets from the Association for the in- 
struction of soldiers in the Regular and Ter- 
ritorial Army. There are nearly always one 
or two battalions encamped near the range 
and they carry out both rifle and machine- 
gun firing. The Association charges the Gov- 
ernment 75 cents per day for each target 
used, and furnishes all targets necessary. 

The N. R. A. is financed by its own mem- 
bers and also by donations from various per- 
sons interested in promoting rifle shooting. 

Meetings at Bisley are very cheery affairs 
and many persons attend them, more for a 
holiday and a reunion than for the purpose 
of competing for prizes. 
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BILL JONES REFORMS 


Bil Jones had a pistol and with it he could hit 
The bull’s-eve every time at twenty wards: 

The anti-gun bugs got him—he's learning how to knit, 
And play a sort of dumb-bell game of cards. 


Not an Hour Off, But an Off-Hour 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


ACCORDING to the table of results, 137 

people read that masterpiece of sine, 
“An Hour Off.” It was such a popular hit 
that I hasten to regale the riflemen with an- 
other, only better, because they may believe 
this. 

Day before yesterday I was at a certain 
farm out on the wide and dreary prairies of 
Colorado. I had my trusty .25-20 Stevens 
with me, and when told that there were heaps 
of jackrabbits hidden in every weed pile, I 
immediately unlimbered. The farmer tore him- 
self away from his work of grinding feed and 
went with me. The reason for this was prob- 
ably that I had been telling him of what a 
wonderful shot I was, or he may have been 
one of the 137. I don’t know about that. 

Anyway, presently out jumped a big, husky 
jack. Away he went like a shot for perhaps 
40 yards, when he stopped and sat up. Throw- 
ing the rifle up, I lined the sights, pressed the 
trigger, and—missed. Yes, missed! The rab- 
bit fingered his nose and sailed off over the 
hill. Out jumped another. I waited until it 
stopped, 50 or 60 yards maybe, aimed, pulled 
the trigger and—yes, missed again. Back of 
me I heard a muffled snicker as the farmer 
tried to make out he coughed. 

Well this is a sad story, very sad. The 
jacks kept jumping and I kept pumping— 
and missing. At last I hooked one in the 
leg, and when I tried to run it down it sim- 
ply vanished. Maketh me dam mad. I had 
hit another just before, creased its tail, I 
guess, but it acted sick and I hurried back to 
pick it up, but I didn’t find ## either. I 
found the farmer laughing at his dog fit to 
kill, and the blamed dog wasn’t doing a thing 
furiny, only smiling back. Well, I was mad 
and awfully sore at myself for letting two rab- 
bits get away wounded, something that I hate 
worse than all the bum shooting, and some- 
thing that hasn’t happened to me in years. 


I had shot at the jacks sitting, and missed 
them. And went to shooting at them on the 
run and missed them some more. And worst 
of all when I hinted to the farmer that he 
might doubt that I ever could shoot, he just 
smiled some more—that insinuating kind of 
a smile that calls you a liar and you can’t 
deny it or get even. 

After what seemed to be an age, I at last 
drove off, my ears burning, for I was sure one 
person was thinking about me. As I drove 
along I passed another field where lots of 
tracks in the snow showed where the jacks 
had been the night before. I pulled up at 
the side of the road, got out the rifle, and 
thinking that I could do better alone anyway, 
went at it again. 

A jack jumped up immediately, but as I 
couldn’t see him well, I let him go. Soon an- 
other rushed out, and whang went the rifle. 
Missed. On over the hills I hiked, and shot 
at another one or two, running, and missed. 
Next I shot at one and saw the bullet just cut 
the snow over his back at about 60 yards 
I guess, running quartering away from me. 
Now I thought I knew what was the matter. 
I shot at one sitting at around 40 or 50 yards 
and creased it, but missed, then missed an- 
other one, and thoroughly disgusted beat it 
back to the car and drove home without look- 
ing back. 

That was the worst bunch of shooting I 
can remember for a coon’s age. I should have 
killed not less than five or six jacks, clean, 
but sad to relate—O, why continue the heart- 
rending scene? I found thirteen empty shells 
in my pocket when I got home, and not a 
clean hit out of the mess. I have decided 
that the other 4,837 are absolutely right—as 
a writer I would make a fine section hand, 
and as a rifle shot I should be good at pol- 
ishing balls in a bowling alley. Adios. 








Wanted: The Story of This Firearm 


By E. B. Bowie 








WIS breechloading carbine, of Confederate invention and manufacture, hase puzzled arms collectors and historians for many years. 
exist. Unlike most Confederate-made weapons, it is iron-mounted throughout, and nothing is known of its history. 


Barrel, 21% inches; caliber, 52; & grooves of equal width with the lands; progressive depth; weight, 8 pounds. 
Can any AMERICAN RIFLEMAN reader solve the mystery? 


and “8-12” inside guard lever. 
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Less than six are known t@ 
It has a percussion lock, is 40 inches over all, 
on block and barra, 


It ia marked “P” above 'C. 8.” 
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Addin3 a Line or Two from Old Dad 


By R. S. Crozier 


ELL, here I am, snow-bound in, and 

it’s Christmas, and my children and 

grandchildren, all of the same type— 
Americans throughout. The topic of the day 
with the males is our shooting, fishing, and 
camps, and the last deer hunt, which is only 
like a dream, as here in Dutcher’s County 
only property owners can shoot deer legally, 
so Dad and his sons must go to the hill of 
another county. Son went to the Adirondacks, 
stayed a week and came home to enjoy a 
mutton dinner. Nearly all the deers had no 
horns—as they were dears. Same as with 
Dad. He went as far as Upper Tupper, and 
as there were three newcomers in the game 
and the snow was no favor around them, to 
have a friendly trip there was a return to the 
Catskills, with a warm hotel room and a well- 
spread table to enjoy and cheer up the deer- 
hunters. But young blood is thick and a 
warm fire will thin thick blood down, and at 
the same time make the old blood cherry to 
hear the great tales, wonderful to the old 
man who can tuck up in a blanket and let his 
red nose poke out—one ear to the wind—and 
lay here until just daybreak, when Mr. Mon- 
arch gets up, stretches and snorts and sur- 
veys the land, and then gets his flock together 
and off to the lowlands for a drink and a feed 
along a spring brook. 

All this comes to the one who loves a still 
hunt and trusts to his skill to land a prize 
head and a nice piece of liver and a cup of 
teal coffee. Oh, Boy! I am afraid I will 
get old and meet the Happy Hunting Grounds 
of my forefathers before I can be ranked and 
recorded with the only true Amreican sports- 
man, for here in my country the land for 
miles around is the same as in Rosscommons, 
a posted domain, well guarded with mountain 
police, all of which are of families of money, 
and woodhogs for self and self only. 

Next year I will get out my license No. 1 
for me, No. 2 for my dog, No. 3 to fish, No. 
4 for my pistol, and try to get one permit 
from some generous farmer who has had his 
land posted by a club and is paid to arrest 
all trespassers. 

These license fees will aid the State to raise 
fish and pheasants for these clubs, and per- 
haps if I keep straight in the road and have 
a bottle of hooch I may be permitted to view 
the club members shoot a bag limit for them- 
s@ves and one for an office friend in the same 
city, and be allowed to get my number toward 


a club feast. 
thought.) 

Well, here is one lake where you can fish, 
and so can all, and here I put in fish and all 
are allowed to fish, and all can come from 
their private grounds and fish too, and save 
their own. This place is not posted—no, not 
even the rifle range or the camp—for this is 
a camp of sportsmen, not game hogs. All who 
call have a smile on their face. 

Old Dad has offered his range to prepare 
shooters, and his camp to those who wish to 
rest up a bit and fish. All this the old, open- 
hearted shooter has done, all for any who 
ask. And what has he in return? He was 
cheerful to receive three or four Christmas 
cards from Washington, D. C., New Orleans, 
La., Bryant, Wis., and Philadelphia, Pa. These 
were from those who showed a spark of 
sportsmanship to Dad, because this range and 
camp never received one cent, but has always 
given to others. It’s a hard game to compel 
a person to shoot nowadays, for one must not 
only coax, but must pay transportation and 
cost of instructors. It is an honor to help 
and not receive even a card. When this old 
club first started, in 1874, those men were 
men among men, and now it’s grafters among 
grafters. Never again will I offer my services 
and range and camp unless I change its name 
to Rubelo or St. Nick. 

Well, for the winter I have opened a gal- 
lery in the village, prize targets and practice, 
and equipped it with Remington Gallery Spe- 
cials, fitted with Belding-Mull hunting scopes, 
which proved superior to any I had for night 
work. Also Winchester and Stevens pistols. 
I am a lover of the original American arms, 
for I am not in Rome. When the boys hap- 
pen to step in here, they find THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, the H. T. T., Field and Stream, 
and many other papers, and they can see if 
they ever expect to become one of these old 
riflemen by reading. 

I love to get down on my big, fat, bread- 
basket and tell this poor lad, “Here, take my 
gun. Now hold here, and now squeeze, and 
now score up the zero of that. Now raise for 
that range. Always say, Good! Now do 
better.” 

On different occasions I have been asked, 
“Where did you get that rifle?” and “Who 
made the stock?” and a thousand and one 
questions. Now, I will tell you, but remem- 
ber, I am not saying this to advertise the 
people I speak of, as surely they are well 
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known, but I am willing to state freely that 
cash is not always at hand and there are 
gun-makers de luxe who never advertise, as 
their work proves their ability, as a man 
must be a gun-maker and a marksman. It 
is odd to see a carpenter make a pair of 
shoes. There are also good riflemen, but 
they must have a coach. 

Now, I will tell of some of my guns. I 
always preferred a .32-40, .25-20, and also 
a .45-70, because I loved to hand-load. 
Many a night I cast out bullets when I al- 
most fell asleep over the fire, due to a hard 
day climbing on the electric or telephone 
lines all over the country. This I did as a 
trade and table protection. But guns, gun 
powder, and bulls always rested with me 
through my ancestors. 

So, when the .22 fodder began to pop up 
here and there and I was at sea, I sent a 
.40-90 No. 4 Winchester barrel to C. A. Dil- 
ler of Dayton, Ohio, and he relined it for me 
as I wished it. 

This I put on my U. S. No. 6% Ballard 
.25-20 action, not even putting in an extractor, 
as I did not wish to cut away the seat surface 
of the shell. Then I made acquaintance with 
the Swedish gun-maker, A. Lindin, of Bryant, 
Wis., who perfected a stock of cherry for me. 
Since then I have had many barrels relined 
and several stocks fitted by those two men, 
whom I cannot speak too good of, for they 
cannot be equaled. Then I had my Peterson- 
Ballard dolled up, but to my sorrow I let its 
walnut stock remain. The fit is perfect and the 
work is de /uxe, but I have no use for walnut. 

Then I had a 7.62 stocked, or rather it was 
restocked, and as it was my perfect fit and 
made in America, I hold it sacred to any 
sporter I ever had. Now I am having my 
mid-range Ballard barrel relined with nickel 
steel. I have used, and still have, several 
rifle scopes, but none to my fancy. I have a 
B-M target scope on my Peterson-Ballard and 
a hunting scope on my W. Hill Ballard. These 
guns are in weight 14 and 1434 pounds each. 
Although they did not cost me one-half or 
one-quarter the price of other gunmakers, 
they are superior in every respect, and per- 
fect, and not for sale. I also have a .40-50 
Sharps Bulchardt, sent to me from North 
Dakota as a personal loan. On this I have an 
Adams scope, and it shoots, and sure tells 
the tale, too, for I rely on this and my Rus- 
sian, for sport more than any rifle I ever had, 
and to give my equals in cash a chance to do 
the same,-I am shooting for the B. M. Co. 
But all persons have their own notions, just 
as do the pistol shooters. Some people love 
imported stuff. I love American output, and 
there’s none better. If I was wealthy or edu- 
cated enough I would travel the world to tell 
of America. 

I answer many questions every day, and 
if I were a paid writer I would have a short- 
hand writer so I could explain and talk better 
about my experiences. No writing of mine 
is copy-cat—it is straight from the shoulder. 

Why are there not more of us to shoot and 
practice and give advice, even if cash is not 
plentiful? A free talk should be accepted, 
and why should not a few shooters call here 
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and practice? Perhaps some wealthy man of 
the true American type may find here a pros- 
pect to shoot on the American team and pro- 
tect the manufacturing of our country. 

We should be as the Swiss. But are we? 
Are we as our old neighbors, Brother Gould, 
Dr. Mann, and H. Pope? 

Must all sportsmen fade, or will they come 
to the front and try to protect our nation? 
I have done my part, and I will do more if 
I can; but as it is, all I can do is offer. I 
have a great love for archery. This is one of 
the finest for the young and old—no need of 
a physical teacher. 

* * * 


RIFLE SHOOTING AT CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY 


HE Cornell Athletic Council, Cornell Uni- 

versity, Ithaca, New York, has organized 
a rifle team, the sport to rank as a minor ac- 
tivity. Supervision comes directly under the 
department of Military Science and Tactics, 
and all members of the University in good 
standing are eligible as competitors in the 
sport. Ten insignia will be awarded the mem- 
bers of the rifle shooting team, and any mem- 
ber who is a “regular” for two or more years 
will receive the varsity “C.” 

Swimming and boxing have been trying for 
recognition for five years with no success, 
while rifle shooting went through in a little 
over five weeks. Moreover, the Freshman 
eligibility restriction was not applied, thus 
making rifle shooting the only varsity sport 
for which Freshmen are eligible, a fact which 
should make for popularity. It will be re- 
called that one of our most popular Junior 
members, Sam Moore of Newtonville, Mass., 
entered Cornell last fall. The formation of 
the first rifle team at Cornell can directly be 
credited to Sam, who has been honored with 
the captaincy by a unanimous vote. Hats off 
to Sam—let’s wish him loads of success. 


* * * 
ANOTHER NOVELTY SHOOT 


ROM the Semper Fidelis Post American Le- 

gion Rifle Club, Mr. A. H. Lang, Secretary, 
comes the following suggestion for a Christ- 
mas Novelty Shoot, which was successfully 
tried out at the Post Range just before Christ- 
mas. Four miniature Christmas trees were 
decorated, not too thickly, with small Christ- 
mas balls, and placed at the target end of the 
range against a black background, which made 
the visibility none too good. Each competi- 
tor was given ten cartridges in a block by the 
range officer and was allowed to shoot ten 
shots at the balls. The man who broke the 
most ornaments in the ten shots took home 
the prize for the night. This sort of a match 
satisfies the desire of the shooters for some- 
thing that will break, and it also lends the nec- 
essary Christmas atmosphere to the festivi- 
ties. Following the Novelty Match, a buffet 
supper was served, which incidentally also 
helps to get out the crowd. 

x~ * * 


GETTING OUT THE OLD MEMBERS 


‘THE following paragraph from the Annual 
Report of Mr. Arthur E. Pratt, Secretary 





of the Remington Rifle Club, at Ilion, New 
York, suggests a plan for getting out members 
to the club shoots, which can be successfully 
worked in many clubs. If you are struggling 
with the problem of getting the boys out to 
the range after they pay their dues, you might 
try this stunt: 

“Some time ago I found a tip in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN concerning attendance. 
This tip was under the heading, ‘Quit Prac- 
ticing,’ and it described various kinds of 
shoots, including the junk shoot. So we began 
holding junk shoots. They were successful 
to a certain extent. I might say they were the 
first successful event in the year and a half 
of the club’s existence. Recently we chose 
several five-man teams to compete for a 
four weeks’ score, the losing team to provide 
a supper for the winners. This has been the 
most successful of all. We have succeeded 
in getting some of the old, uninterested mem- 
bers back.” 

* * * 
WEST DENVER RIFLEMEN WIN PREP 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
[* FINALS recently conducted between 

West Denver High and North, the West 
Denver Rifle Team was declared the Prep. 
Champions, and captured the cup trophy given 
for titular honors. This victory was a great 
surprise, as North has held the title for the 
past four years and, from previous matches 
this year, the Vikings were big favorites to 
again gain possession of the cup. The prone 
and standing positions were taken by West, 
while North won the sitting and kneeling. 
Both of these teams were coached by First 
Serg’t William J. Ferguson, who is an active 
worker in promoting the Junior sport of rifle 
shooting, as well as a member of the Senior 
organization. 

* ~ * 

‘THE Texas Optometrical Association is 

sponsoring a rifle match in connection with 
their annual meeting to be held at San An- 
tonio, April 19 through the 21st. A silver cup 
will be presented to the troop of Boy Scouts 
whose representative makes the best score in 
the match. Troop No. 23, B. S. A., will be 
well represented in the event. 


‘+ + *» 
LAWRENCE PARK WANTS MATCHES 


HE Lawrence Park Rifle Club desires to 

get in touch with clubs anywhere in the 
United States for five or ten-man team 
matches at 50 feet, any or all positions. Ad- 
dress Mr. W. L. Wilson, 112 Sassafras Street, 
Erie, Pa. 

*_* * 
RAINIER CLUB ELECTS 


N MONDAY, January 24, the Rainier Ri- 
fle and Revolver Club held their annual 
meeting, with 33 members present. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: J. H. McDiarmid, 
president; Mark C. Short, vice-president; 
O. T. D. Brandt, secretary-treasurer; Otto 
Langstaff, executive officer; Leon Bories, E. A. 
Rowe, E. Bucknell, J. B. McAdams, range 
officers. 
Revision 9f the By-Laws and Constitution, 
increased membership, support of the N. R. A. 
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and THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, more matches, 
methods of training new members, and general 
increased activities were the main subjects dis- 
cussed. The members present assembled at 
one of the local restaurants where a special 
room was reserved and the members could 
swap dope, and eat in between. The meeting 
was called to order at 7 p. m., and adjourned 
at 10 p. m. 


* * * 


SOME IDEAS FROM THE UNION RE. 
VOLVER AND RIFLE CLUB 


‘THE following extracts from the Annual 

Report of Mr. A. J. House, Secretary of 
the Union Revolver and Rifle Club, of De- 
troit, are published with the idea that they 
may be of some value to other club secre- 
taries: 

“We shoot regularly every Thursday, and 
one of the most interesting features of our 
club is the spceial monthly shoot which we 
hold on the first Thursday of each month. Ai 
this shoot we have a dinner, and after din. 
ner, instead of shooting regularly for records, 
we have some stunt shoots. For instance, we 
divide the club up into two classes, “A” and 
“B,” according to average, and at the last 
stunt shoot we fixed five clay pipes on an iron 
standard and Class A was allowed ten shots 
at 75 feet, Class B ten shots at 60 feet, and 
the one who broke the most pipes in the least 
number of shots got the prize. The pipes 
had to be shot in rotation, clockwise, so that 
there would be no accidentally shooting off. 

“The time before that we paired one an- 
other off and had duels. Tacking a clay pigeon 
on a card, we put it back 75 feet and paired 
everybody off in twos and had an elimination 
contest. At the word “fire,” the contestants 
began shooting, and the one who broke the 
clay pigeon first eliminated the other man. 
This went on until there were only two left, 
and finally only one. 

“These stunt shoots help to enliven the 
monthly or regular record target shooting.” 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY GIRLS COACH LIONS 


UT at Columbia, Mo., the University rifle- 

men and riflewomen, under the tutelage 
of Captain J. J. Coghlan, have been putting 
rifle shooting on the map through the length 
and breadth of the Missouri Valley. The lat- 
est fields conquered are the local Lions, whom 
the girls took under supervision a few weeks 
ago. The Lions Club decided to hold its 
regular meeting in the rifle range at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. When the club arrived, 
it was discovered that only one member, Cap- 
tain Coghlan himself, had shot a rifle in 
years. 

The Lions were divided into four teams, 
each under the direct supervision of girls of 
the university. The boys’ university team 
acted as officials of the competition. That 
the coaching of the girls was worth something 
is evidenced by the fact that it took a score 
of 48 x 100 to win first prize, and 96 x 100 for 
second prize. Following the shoot, dinner 
was served on the range. 
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GALLERY MATCHES CLOSING, SHOW 
HEALTHY ENTRY LISTS 


10 RUN them or not to run them—that was 

the question. Whether it was better to let 
the Gallery Program ride without the addition 
of new and untried matches, such as the two- 
man team match, or whether the program 
would go over better with such an experiment. 
The 1925-26 gallery season had been a most 
successful one, but the management held that, 
before further progress might be anticipated, 
the adoption of more matches should be the 
next step. Accordingly, the two-man and 
other events were incorporated as a part of 
the program for the season beginning to close. 
It might be stated here that the response 
on the part of shooters, considering the pro- 
gram in general, was most favorable. The 
increase of entries in practically every match, 
which means, of course, the increasing popu- 
larity that the postal idea of match competi- 
tions is yearly acquiring, closes a pleasing 
piece of history for the shooting game, the like 
of which has never before been reached. 

Messrs. Mike and Nick Altman of Iowa, 
shooting as a two-man team, were the victors 
in each section of the two-man team match, 
with their remarkable scores of 1,185 at 50 
feet, and a total of 1,158 in the Section “B” 
match. The Iowa pair used Winchester .52 
and Ballard rifles, Stevens-Fecker scopes, and 
Peters ammunition» Thos. J. Girkout, a pis- 
tol expert zone patrolman at Gatun, led the 
field of police officers in the Individual Police 
Championship with a score 558. Girkout used 
a Colt .38 Special and Peters ammunition. 

The team matches were unusually closely 
contested this year. The fair shooters of 
George Washington University nosed out the 
young women of Missouri University in the 
Women’s Intercollegiate by one lone point. 
The G. W. girls ran up a record score of 2,991 
out of 3,000, while the girls of Missouri, with 
their good score of 2,990, have a splendid 
claim on second place. Every member of the 
winning team used Winchester .52 and Palma 
cartridges. Shooting true to form, keeping 
every shot in the ten-ring, Captain Coghlan’s 
Missouri University Tyro Team led the field 
of more than fifty teams in the 50-foot Tyro 
Team Match with a possible score of 1,500. 
The second team at the same institution 
copped second place, while third honors go to 
the Hudson Rifle Club of New York City. 
Each of these teams dropped one point. 
Springfield and .52 Winchester rifles, together 
with Peters ammunition, was the combination 
used by the winning team. 

In the 75-foot Section Tyro Team Match, 
the Community Rifle Club of Windber, Pa., 
with a high score of 1,490, gets the winning 
honors, while Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club and 
the Hawthorne Sharpshooters of the Haw- 
thorne Gun Club in Chicago finished in sec- 
ond and third places respectively. The Com- 
munity outfit shot the Winchester combina- 
tion, i. e., “.52 and Precision.” 

G. B. Ellis, of the University of Vermont 
at Northfeld, using a Winchester .52 and 
shooting U. S. N. R. A., won both the Indi- 
vidual Gallery Championship and the Indi- 
vidual Collegiate Championship. Ellis’ score 
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in the rifle championship was 598 out of 600, 
and his total in the Collegiate match was 597. 
It is interesting to note here that in the longer- 
range Gallery Championship Match, Henry C. 
Wright of Fresno, Calif., the winner, piled up 
a total of 599, one point more than Ellis regis- 
tered in the 50-foot section. Wright also shot 
a .52 Winchester and U. S. N. R. A. ammu- 
nition. 

Shooting a Winchester single-shot musket 
and using U. S. N. R. A. short ammunition, 
Richard Strauss, at the Northwestern High 
School in Detroit, established a new record 
for both the Scholastic Individual Match and 
for the combination he used by making a pos- 
sible 400 with 34 X’s. Miss Mary Ward of 
Chicago, the young high-school girl about 
whose R. O. T. C. record of a possible 500 we 
have lately read, gets second honors with a 
very creditable score of 398. 

The Individual Military School Champion- 
ship was liberally patronized by the Kemper 
Military Academy at Booneville, Mo. This 
is a new match, and if more of the military 
schools could catch some of Kemper’s spirit, 
the match, it is believed, could be developed 
into an event providing real competition. J. B. 
Loppe, with a score of 773, will get the win- 
ner’s medal, while his fellow shooters, John- 
son, Hitch, Chick, and Campbell, will be 
awarded bronze decorations. 

Official bulletins of all matches, as they have 
been closed, follow: 


TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH AT 50 FEET 





Name Address Score Total 
Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa ....... 590 
Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa ....... 595 1,185 
M. E. Kaiser, Sacramento, Calif. .... 582 
Norman L. Mini, Sacramento, Calif... 591 1,173 
M. W. Dodson, Philadelphia, Pa. ... 585 
F. J. Valgenti, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 581 1,166 
- Solomon, New York City ........ 575 
. T. Noyes, New York City ........ 590 1,165 
a 8S. Van Trump, Oak Park, Ill...... 583 
R. Van Trump, Oak Park, Ill........ 579 1,162 
H. C. Williams, Monterey, Calif...... 584 
L. A. Moss, Monterey, Calif. ........ 578 1,162 
R. Dunlap, Sapulpa, Okla. ......... 578 
M, EB. Brel, Tulem, Gia. . wc cccccsse 582 1,160 
H. E. Stassen, St. Paul, Minn. ...... 569 
E. O. Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. .. 586 1,155 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa ....... 586 
C. T. Norton, Ames, I Sos feral 568 1,154 
¥.. Wi heatland, Pasadena, Calif. ..... 592 
W..B. Morgan, Pasadena, ea 557 1,149 
J. D. MeNabb, Los Angeles, Calif..... 583 
F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Calif. .... 561 1,144 
E. J. Black, Vancouver, Wash. ..... 566 
W. A. Schwarz, Vancouver, Wash. ... 575 1,141 
W. Anderson, Gearhart, Ore......... 560 
Orlen Royce, Seaside, Ore. ......... 577 1,137 
T. R. Barnes, Stanford, Calif. ....... 568 
L. B. Weymouth, Stanford, Calif. ... 564 1,132 
Arthur Strode, Vancouver, Wash. ... 564 
J. Steffan, Vancouver, Wash. ..... 562 1,126 
Paul Oscida, Sandwich, Ill. ........ 547 
G. Bernhardt, Sandwich, Ml. ....... 578 1,125 
John J. Ingalls, Aurora, Iowa ...... 576 
Cliff C. Payne, Aurora, Iowa ....... 548 1,124 
C. O. Thompson, Stanford, Calif. .... 571 
J. V. Crawford, Stanford, Calif. .... 551 1,122 
Geo. A. Ninas, "College Park, 5s Oe 
M. O. Wooster, College Park, Md. ... 574 1,122 
E. D. Nuff, Pasadena, Calif. ........ 541 
J. B. Currier, Glendale, Calif. ...... 579 1,120 
W. P. Dunbar, Culver, Ind. ..... ccs OD 
H. A. Obenauf, Culver, Ind. ........ 565 1,115 
M. M. Works, San Antonio, Tex. .... 551 
B. F. Thompson, San Antonio, Tex. . 562 1,113 
H. S. Avery, Blacksburg, Va. ....... 550 
H. Lawrence, Blacksburg, Va. .....- 560 1,110 
H. 8S. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 586 
= B. Hughes, Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 521 1,107 
V. Haagen, Orchards, Wash. ..... 545 
Sack Caraway, Vancouver, Wash. .. 559 1,104 
A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. .... 548 
J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. .... 545 1,093 
Rupert L. Keith, Lansing, Mich. ..... 520 
George B. Greene, Lansing, Mich. ... 551 1,071 
L. - Seigel, Elgin, Tl ......-.. ce 
E. E. Ric i ere ee 538 1,063 
Eldridge Adams, San Antonio, Tex. .. 517 
L. K. McFarland, San Antonio, Tex.. 535 1,052 
A. R. Peterson, Calumet, Mich. ..... 552 
Wm. Keckonen, Calumet, Mich. ..... 479 1,031 
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G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio .... 519 

R. H. Pool, Youngstown, Ohio ...... 507 1,027 
W. A. Lyons, Raleigh, N. C. ..... - 479 

©. L. Stearns, Raleigh, N. C. ....... 378 857 

NOT REPORTED 
Elmer S. Watson, Storrs, Conn., paired with 
A. J. Lynch, Storrs, Conn. 
W. E. Eberwine, Sacramento, Calif., paired with 


PS ~~ Snow, Sacramento, Calif. 
. E. Brundage, Newburgh, N. Y., paired with 
s+ hoe G. Sager, Newburgh, N. "Y. 


TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH AT 75 FEET 


Name Address Score 
Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa ....... 582 
Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa ....... 576 





H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio 


D. C. Maier, Dayton, Ohio ........ 569 
Va i I, Bs acc cccecee 570 
ie. Ws I, EE. ocascecdoewe 577 


Frank Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... . 579 


Harry Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .... 567 
N. G. Stabler, Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 579 
C. H. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 563 


M. W. Dodson, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 581 
F. J. Valgenti, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 559 
E. A. Barnard. Brattleboro, Vt. ..... 581 
A. B. Jordan, Brattleboro, Vt. ..... 550 
G. A. Lindgren, Lyons, Ill. seeeee 548 
E. H. La Rue, Chicago, Ill. ......... 579 
L. A. Pope, Los Angeles, Calif. ..... 551 
J. B. Currier, Los Angeles, Calif. ... 573 
Orlen Royce, Seaside, Ore. ......... 551 
W. Anderson, Seaside, Ore. ........ 561 
F. W. Shaw, Lakewood, Ohio ....... 549 
IL M. Short, Lakewood, Ohio ........ 558 
A. U. Abbott, Seaside, Ore. ........ 551 
A. 8. Dempsie, Seaside, Ore. ........ 554 
Ira L. Wade, Boston, Mass. ........ 526 
O. H. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. ....... 554 


T. T. McClure, Santa Monica, Calif.. 546 





Robert Weir, Hollywood, Calif. ...... 520 

M. J. Collins, Boston, Mass. ........ 532 

C. L. Lind, Boston, Mass. 513 

G. Bonaglia, Boston, Mass. . 483 

D. L. Ford, Boston, Mass. 504 
NOT COMPLETED 

Paul W. Lahme, Boston, Mass., paired with 


G. B. Betke, Boston, Mass. 
W. R. O'Neill, Steubenville, Ohio, paired with 
R. B. O'Neill, Steubenville, Ohio. 


UNABLE TO FIRE 


R. B. Greig, Oak Park, IIL, paired with 
K. W. Selander, Chicago, Ill. 


Tota 
1,158 
1,151 
1,147 
1,146 
1,142 
1,140 
1,131 
1,127 
1,124 
1,112 
1,107 
1,105 
1,080 
1,066 
1,045 

987 


INDIVIDUAL POLICE PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP, 


1927 (Gallery) 


Name Address 
Thomas J. Girkout, Gatun, Canal Zone....... 
Clyde S. Marinus, Independence, Iowa ....... 
L G. McQueen, Moulton, Iowa ............. 
George A. Marshall, Portiand, Ore. 
A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kans. 
Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. 
Edgar T. Strange, Hershey, a 
Harry A. Murphy, Pasadena, Calif. 
Harvey A. Hansen, Omaha, Nebr. 


NOT REPORTED 


J. Fred Engert, 
Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 


Herkimer, New York. 


WOMAN'S INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Winner: George Washington University, Washington, 


D. C. 
Name 
PPT rer rererrrrere 
Marjorie Folsom ........... 
Mae Huntsberger 
Suzanne Jamison ..... 

Katherine Shoemaker 
Kigiem ‘TOQUE 2c ccc ee. 
Mrmapmtrade Vaidem 2... csccccccccccccesses 
Helen Prentiss ..... 


Score: 2,991. 


eit Se RRA SY a al So <a 


Suzanne Aud .......... a* 
Pe. DUD o k.no ck cee bicenc cbc twheneeese 


Miss Ermyntrude, Mgr. 


Total 


595 


Note.—Five high scores in each stage to count for 


record. Rifle: Winchester 52. Sights: Metallic. 


munition: Palma. 


Team 
. University of Missouri Team No. 1 ..... 
. University of Maryland ..... awit’ 
Carnegie Institute of Technology eee 3 
University of Washington 
University of Cincinnati 
. University of Missouri, Team No. 2 
. Stanford University 


OMIM pwr 


10. University of Louisville ........ 
11. Oklahoma A. & M. College 


UNABLE TO FIRE 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. University of West Virginia ........... p 


Am- 


Score 
2,990 


. 2,983 


2,975 


2,973 


2,946 
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NOT REPORTED 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TYRO TEAM MATCH AT 50 FEET 


Winner: Team No. 1, University of Missouri Rifle 
Club, Columbia, Mo. Capt. J. J. Coghlan, Inf., 
D. O. L., Manager. 





Name Total 
i” a errr ere Pere ee 300 
fe rere rrr i i 300 
De Be RE, iviviveacccdcdecanecnse baehondes 300 
De Oe cr ee 300 
GO, By BREE ccc ccc ccccccscccccsacceseccees 299 
5.5.60 bciavb ee 40664030 O ees Cee 299 
PTT T Cerro 299 
Be, Te. WERE cc ccccccscccccuccessovvevves 299 
iy SED cc ccccscdecesDs te boess ee seen 294 
ie SS errr re rer er ore et 293 

1,500 


Note.—Five high scores in each stage to count for 


record. Rifle: Springfield and Winchester. Sights: 
Iron. Ammunition: Peters. 

Total 
2. Team No. 2, University of Missouri ...... 1,499 


Rifle: Springtield and Winchester. 
Sights: Iron. Ammunition: Peters. 





3. Hudson Rifle Club, New York City, N. Y.. 1,499 
Rifle: Winchester 52. Sights: Iron. 
Ammunition: Peters, U. 8. N. R. A., 
Winchester. 

4. University of Minnesota Rifle Club ...... 1,498 

5. Independence, lowa, Rifle C.ub .........- 1,498 

6. New Brighton, Pa., Rifle Club .......... 1,493 

7. 148th Inf. Rifle Team, St. Louis, Mo. .... 1,493 

8. New Trier H. S., Wilmette, Ill. ......... 

9. DePauw University Kifle Club ° 

10. Beaver County A. A., Beaver Falls, Pa... 1,489 
1l. Virginia Poly. Institute Rifle Club ...... 1,489 
12. University of Cincinnati Ritie Club ...... 1,439 
13. U. S. S. Arizona, Bremerton, Wash. ..... 1,487 
14. Ferndale, Michigan, Rifle Club .......... 1,487 
15. Amherst College Rifle C.ub ...........-. 1,486 
16. U. S. Naval Academy Rifle Team ....... 1,486 
17. Bear Rock R. C., Germansville, Pa....... 1,486 
18. Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 1,485 
19. Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Fa. ...... 1,485 
20. Marine Detachment, Boston, Mass. ...... 1,485 
21. Ashland, Ohio, Rifle Club ........ ssce Bee 
22. Minneapolis Girls, Minneapolis, Minn, .... 1,484 
23. Morris, Minnesota, Rifle Club .......... 1,484 
24. Walla Walla, Washington, Ritie Club ..... 1,484 
25. Nashvilie, Tennessee, Kifle Club ......... 1,483 
26. Alta District Rifle Club, Dinuba, Calif.... 1,483 
27. Wenatchee, Washington, Kifle Club ...... 1,483 
28. Anaconda, Montana, Rifle Club ......... 1,482 
29. New Britain, Connecticut, Rifie Club .... 1,482 
30. Sapulpa, Oklahoma, Kifle Ciub .......... 1,480 
31. Rainier R. & R. Club, Seattle, Wash. .... 1,479 
32. Galion, Ohio, nifle Club .......... a 
33. Jacksonville, Florida, Rifle Club ......... 1.471 
34. Englewood, Ohio, Rifle Club ............ 1,471 
35. Amer. Legion R. C., N. Tarrytown, N. Y.. 1,469 
36. Superior Rifle Club, Calumet, Mich. ..... 1,460 
37. Des Moines, Iowa, P. O. Rifle Ciub ..... 1,451 
38. Grover Cleveland H. S., St. Louis, Mo..... 1,435 
39. Jefferson City, Mo., Rifie Club ......... . 1,428 
40. Silver City Gun Club, Meriden, Conn ..... 1,421 
41. West Milton, Ohio, .22-Cal. Kifle C.ub ... 1,420 
42. Elk Horn Rifle Club, Elk Horn, Iowa .... 1,415 
43. Mahoning Rifle Club, Youngstown, Ohio .. 1,099 
44. Wichita Rifle Club, Wichita, Kans. ...... 1,389 
45. Lufbery Rifle Club, Wallingford, Conn. ... 1,682 

46. East Contra Costa R. CU., Antioch, Calif... 1,879 

47. Plymouth Rifle Club, Plymouth, Wis. .... 1,874 

48. Riverside Post Rifle Ciub, New York, N. Y. 1,550 

49. Legion Rifle Club, Arkansas City, Kans... 1,831 

50. Manual Training H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y... 1,801 

51. Queen City R. C., Battle Creek, Mich. ... 1,244 

52. Hiawatha Rifle Club, Hiawatha, Kans. ... 1,176 

t 


NOT R-PORTED 


Aurora Rifle Club, Aurora, Iowa. 

Allen County Rifle Club, Lima, Ohio. 

Orofino Rifle Club, Orofino, Idaho. 

Pasadena Police R. & R. Club, Pasadena, Calif. 
Freedom Rifle Club, Freedom, Wyo. 


TYRO TEAM MATCH AT 75 FEET 


Winner: Community Rifle Club, Windber, Pa. 
H. C. Walker, Secretary. 





Name Total 

. os "ae etre rire ante 299 
NO CE a0. 6 6:66 6.0 0% wade es enlp-ee 298 
Pe MINN 665 vies 5 ak aed de otied oe cs gs 293 
er I Ey one ark <0 Gre 4, 300 id Oko 297 
5 6.5. yd 0 binlarpigie eae arr tere amc? 297 
ee ND! cbt S Ra Vc isle cahiew nse owt GR’s 293 
8 ee oS en eee rere 290 
yy Pee eh evi eee ee 286 
PT. Wa Seka whos sa Sele ow 2644 ee ee ob se 279 
eee Ae sens eee Fy 273 
1,490 


Note.—Five high scores in each stage to count for 
record. Rifle: Winchester 52. Sights: Iron. Ammu- 
nition: Precision 75. 





2. Toledo Rifle & Pistol Club, Toledo, Ohio. . 
Rifle: Winchester and Savage. Sights: 
Iron. Ammunition: Precision 200. 

3. Hawthorne Sharpshooters, Chicago, Ill. ... 
Rifle: Winchester 52. Sights: Iron. Am- 
munition: Precision 75. 

4. Spang-Chalfant Rifle Club, Etna, Pa. .... 

5. Bear Rock Rifle Club, Germansville, Pa.... 

6. Standard Oil Gun Club, Casper, Wyo...... 

7. Marin Rifle Club, Fairfax, Calif. ........ 

8. Hawthorne Amateurs, Chicago, Il. 

9. Summit Rifle Club, Cresson, Pa. ........ 

10. Seaside Rifle Club, Seaside, Ore. ........ 
11. Junction City, Kansas, Rifle Club 
12. Mound City Rifle Club, St. Louis, Mo. ... 
13. Salina Rifle Club, Salina, Kans. ........ m 
14. Hawthorne Regulars, Chicago, Ill. ....... 
15. Union City, New Jersey, Rifle Club 


NOT REPORTED 
Soledad Rifle Club, Soledad, Calif. 





1,486 


1,483 


1,482 
1,481 
1,477 
1,471 
1,467 
1,462 
1,459 
1,455 


A. INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION- 


N. R. 
SXoIP, 1927, AT 50 FEET 

Name Address Score 
G. B. Ellis, Northfield, Vermont .............. 598 
Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa ...........2.+0% 597 
Joe Wilson, Sapulpa, Okla. ..........2cseee00. 596 
John Altman, Luverne, Iowa .............¢.. 596 
M. L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 595 
Biaeey 1. Tre, DOME, GE «ccc ccccccesvcces 595 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. .. ee 595 
Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa eee 595 
hichard Dunlap, Sapulpa, Okla. .............. 592 
Richard Strauss, Detroit, Mich. .......... were 
Haydon T. Noyes, New Yo:k City, N. Y. ...... 590 
Rod Van Trump, Oak Park, Ill. .............. 588 
AB. TH, Detetrtee, Mamet, WOW . noc csccccccccses 588 
eee 587 
Morton Solomon, New York City, N. Y. ...... 587 
Isaac Lichtenfels, New York City, N. Y. ....... 586 
A. BE. Hart, Cleveland, Obie .... .ccccccscc.ee 586 
W. A. Schwarz, Vancouver, Wash. ........... 585 
C. N. German, Germansville, Pa. ............ 585 
et RO, I, Bhs he. 065505 on ccwlneced 585 
F. R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Calif. ........... 584 
J. L. Steffan, Vancouver, Wash. ............. 584 
George A. Ninas, College Park, Md. ..... neue ae 
John I. Cahalan, New York City, N. Y. ...... 584 
F. Oswald, Germansville, Pa. ...........0.+.% 582 
H. C. Williams, Monterey Park, Calif. ........ 581 
S. B. Jehasen, Lealevile, Ky. .....ccccssccce 581 
J. V. Crawford, Stanford, Calif. ............. 581 
B. 3B. Mashors, Phewe; Gihe ... cece cvcecses 580 
C. D. Wild, Janesville, Iowa .... 2... .cccccees 579 
wm. W. Daniel, Gapeipa, Olle... «0. ccccccccecs 578 
De, TE A, Be 6 Ske SCs ewes cs oes 578 
George Reeves, Wenatchee, Wash. ........... 578 
J. Prescott Blount, Washington, D. C. ........ 578 
W. 8S. Ford, Wenatehee, Wash. ............... 577 
Arthur Strode, Vancouver, Wash. ...........- 576 
P. W. Lahme, Boston, Mass. .............-+0- 576 
Willard P. Dunbar, Culver, Ind. ............. 576 
I. B. Wade, Beatem, Mase. 62.2 cc cccccsccses 576 
Paul Oschida, Sandwich, Ill. ................ 576 
Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans. ........ 576 
E. M. Farris, Portsmouth, Ohio .............- 575 
J. H. Caraway, Vancouver, Wash. ...........-- 575 
R. A. Dickson, Vancouver, Wash. .........-.-+ 574 
A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. ............-- 573 
S. V. Haagen, Orchards, Wash. ............. 571 
B. G. Bete, Bostom, Maas. ........ccccccese 571 
C. D. Held, Germansvile, Pa. .............-. 570 
Garfield Bernhart, Sandwich, Ill. ......... 569 
Walton Anderson, Gearhart, Ore. ....:......- 568 
Howard S. Avery, Blacksburg, Va. ...........-- 567 
P. C. Paughborn, Wenatchee, Wash. ......... 567 
Delmas Ford, Boston, Mass. .............. . 566 
George H. Sittler, Germansville, Pa. ........-- 566 
I. G. McQueen, Moulton, Iowa .............. 565 
W. G. Jones, Jacksonville, Fla. ...........-..- 564 
Jesse O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. ........ 563 
G. Bonaglia, Boston, Mass. ..........-e--0+% 563 
R. T. W. Sattler, Allentown, Pa. ...........+. 562 
O. H. Wheeler, Boston, Mass. ........... Sco 
Robert D. Neil, Long Grove, Icwa ........... 561 
A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kans. ............. 561 
TE J, Se, ONE, FEO. 255.5 voc ec cc sce 561 
Clarence Lind, Boston, Mass. ........ ...-+«:+ 560 
Ivan Whiting, Plymouth, Wis. ............-.- 559 
Kenneth S. Van Trump, Oak Park, Ill. ........ 557 
Wm. H. Biddle, Seaside, Ore. . 662. ccccccces 550 
©. B. Sayre, Norfotk, Nebr. .........ccceeee 547 
A. B. Handwerk, Germansville, Pa. ......... 547 
Ed. T. Strange, Hershey, Pa. ...........+-++:- 544 
G. C. Pierce, Pr., Hoily Oak, Del. ........ --- 544 
Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kans. .............-. 539 
P. Hostetter, Boston, Mass. ...........+..4+. 533 
L. B. Weymouth, Stanford, Calif. ... ........ 531 
C. R. Brong, Allentown, Pa. ..............- 524 
Cecil LaMoria, Boston, Mass. .. .........+..- 520 
G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio ............ 509 
G. Hansen, Boston, Mass. ...........+.-++.- 509 
Wayne S. Carver. Chicago, Ill. .............. 500 
John G. Moore, Norfolk, Nebr. .............. 463 


UNABLE TO FIRE 


Edgar B. Hamm, Germansvile, Pa. 
G. C. Hamm, Germansville, Pa. 
Clarence DeLong, Germansville, Pa. 
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NOT REPORTED 


E. J. Black, Vancouver, Wash. 

Joseph B. Currier, Glendale, Calif. 

R. J. Freize, Gastonia, N. C. 
Lawrence H. Lapinske, Wausau, Wis. 
Frank Powell, brush Prairie, Wash. 
Alvin Schopp, St. Louis, Mo. 
Emmett Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Char.es C. Smith, New York City, N. Y. 
George L. Cutting, Worcester, Mass. 
Clint. Cordeli, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 

M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio. 
Vaughn H. Ream, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Lewis A. Sheli, La Junta, Colo. 
Thomas G. Sager, Newburgh, N. Y. 
J. A. Willners, Phiadelphia, Pa. 

C. H. Wilson, Ortega, Fla. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPION. 
SHIP, 1927, AT 75 FEET 

Name Address Score 
Henry ©. Wright, Fresno, Calif. ......... 5 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, ol ee oa 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio ................ 594 
Sam Moore, Ithaca, N. Y. LID awe Me 593 
Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa ................ 592 
C. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa ........... 592 
Frank L. Frobm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......... 591 
Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa ................ 590 
Harry Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ............ 589 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa ................ 588 
C. E. Nordhus, Highland a ree 587 
John Altman, Luverne, Iowa ................ 586 
L. A. Pope, Los Angeles, Calif. .............. 584 
Loren M. Felt, Chicago, Il. ................. 584 
C. N. German, Germansville, Pa. ............ 582 
Ba dy Weeden, Gombenin, Mo Goo. iik ko oo ovceae ce 582 
Orlen Royce, Seaside, Ore. .............c0cce 582 
Roswell Skeen, Lakewood, Ohio ............. 581 
BE. H. Le Bue, Chicago, Ml. occ ccciccc cece 581 
F. W. Williams, Dayton, Ohio ............... 580 
James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio ............ 580 
S. B. Hammond, Minneapo.is, Minn. .......... 576 
Floyd T. Oswald, Germansville, Pa. .......... 575 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill. ............ 000005 575 
George A. Lindgren, Lyons, Ill. ............. 575 
Hugh S. Carr, Cleveland, Ohio .............. 573 
William H. Riddle, Seaside, Ore. ............. 572 
W. F. C. Reimers, Pau.lina, Iowa ........... 572 
Se eae 572 
Bee W~ Mees, Ce BR oak io's Scv occ cere 571 
F. P. Studholme, Portland, Ore. .............. 570 
R. O. Eisenlohr, Dayton, Ohio ............... 570 
George H. Sittler, Germansville, Pa. .......... 569 
W. M. Hire, Castalia, Ohio ................. 567 
A. B. Handwerk, Germansville, Pa. .......... 565 
Clarence D. Held, Germansvile, Pa. .......... 564 
William L. Stephens, Moore, Pa. ............. 562 
ee ety A dc cc cco ces 561 
I. G. McQueen, Moulton, Iowa .............. 557 
eee: Sean, Dee, TR. aso occ ccccodvecae 556 
Is. Te. Morse, Cilente, TH. ... oo ccc wen 555 
R. T. W. Stattler, Allentown, Pa. ............ 554 
H. F. Van Winkle, Santa Barbara, Calif. ..... 553 
C. J. Dannegen, Chicago, Ill. ................ 547 
eee 540 
Carl A. DuNah, Pasadena, Calif. ............ 538 
C. RB. Brong, Allentown, Pa. ............... 528 
A. S. Mathewson, Chicago, Ill. .............. 527 
William H. Gould, West Toledo, Ohio ......... 494 
R. E. Eisenlohr, Dayton, Ohio ............... 488 


UNABLE TO FIRE 


W. Russell O'Neill, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Fred Sarge, Chicago, Il. 

G. C. Hamm, Germansville, Pa. 

J. D. Schandorff, Chicago, Ill. 

George F. Glasgow, Chicago, Il. 

E. B. Hamm, Germanesville, Pa. 
Clarence DeLong, Germansville, Pa. 


NOT REPORTED 


Sheldon Neil, Venice, Ohio. 

Sydnor Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Giles J. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio. 

Everett O. Loring, Chicago, Ill. 

A. P. Danforth, Arlington, Mass. 

8S. C. Williams, Oakland, Calif. 

A. J. Davidson, Chicago, Il. 

E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 
Joseph B. Currier, Glendale, Calif. 

A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wallace L. Darling, Boston, Mass. 
Carl S. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio. 

H. A. Weymouth, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 

E. Naramore, Bridgeport, Conn. 

F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ml. 

J. A. Willners, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George W. Lewallen, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
M. L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. G. Hood, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL COLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Name Address 
G. B. Ellis, Northfield, Vermont 
T. R. Barnes, Stanford, Calif. 
E. C. Beal, Columbia, Mo. 
Cc. S. Luther, Columbia, Mo. 
Emmett Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. Tom Wright, Columbia, Mo. 
W. C. Winston, Columbia, Mo. 
Leo Kasehagen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sam Moore, Ithaca, N. Y. 
R. Leighey, Washington, D. C. 
Cc. C. Couchman, Columbia, Mo. 
Isaac Litchenfels, New York City, N. Y. .. 
George A. Ninas, Jr., College Park, Md. 
John I. Cahalan, New York City, N. Y. 
Steven S. Czerwinski, Champaign, Il. 
L. B. Weymouth, Stanford, Calif. 
H. F. Moore, Columbia, Mo. 
B. R. Wescott, Columbia, Mo. 
F. Parsons, Washington, D. C. 
H. Riley, Washington, D. C. 
Franklin W. Fry, New York City, N. Y 
F. W. Wiliams, Dayton, Ohio 
M. Wooster, Berwyn, Md. 
Vv. E. Wood, Columbia, Mo. 
D. E. Harris, Columbia, Mo 
Charles T. Norton, Ames, Iowa 
G. B. Edmonston, Columbia, Mo. 
J. Ade Plugge, Washington, D. C. 
Roy L. Roberts, Manhattan, Kans. 
Cc. W. Hill, Columbia, Mo. 7 
Robert F. Neil, Long Grove, Iowa 
R. A. Rogers, Columbia, Mo. .. 
Howard S. Avery, Blacksburg, Va. 
M. S. Francis, Columbia, Mo. 
Robert Lee Coshland, New York City, N. eee 
Frank M. Alen, Columbia, Mo. 
H. A. Bruce, Columbia, Mo 
L. H. Nicholson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Peg Wilson, Columbia, Mo. 
J. M. Parks, Columbia, Mo. 
C. E. Wescott, Columbia, Mo. 
Charles D. Aiken, Blacksburg, Va. 
E. Brock, Columbia, Mo. 
. Ataub, Columbia, Mo. 
. Watts, Champaign, IIl. 
. Kucera, Blacksburg, Va. 
. Foster, Columbia, Mo. 
. Redhouse, Coiumbia, Mo. 
. Glover, Columbia, Mo. 
. Taumliner, Columbia, Mo. 
. Branson, Columbia, Mo. 
. Rogers, Columbia, Mo. ... 


NOT COMPLETED 
C. G. Gardner, Columbia, Mo. 
C. M. Demore, Columbia, Mo. 
N. EK. Hawkins, Columbia, Mo. 


NOT REPORTED 


8. 
R. 
J. 
J. 
2. 
A. 
J. 
E. 
D 


William Eberwine, Sacramento, Calif. 

J. W. Crockett, Washington, D. C. 
Donald Valentine, New York City, N. Y. 
Joseph Shapiro, Evanston, I. 

T. S. Sih, Champaign, Il. 

F. N. Strawbridge, Washington, D. C. 
C. D. Chubbuck, Stanford, Calif. 

Lynn D. Wallace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. Knieriem, Modesto, Calif. 

I. D. Snyder, Champaign, Ill. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Address Score 
400-34x 
. 398-32x 
398-31x 
398-30x 
398-29x 
398-28x 
397-30x 
- 397-27x 


Name 
Richard Strauss, Detroit, Mich. 
Mary Ward, Chicago, Ill. . 
F. R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Calif. 
Maurice E. Kaiser, Sacramento, Calif. 
Norman L. Mini, Sacramento, Caiif. 
Earle R. Harvey, Waltham, Mass. 
Willis Frazier, Washington, D. C. 
J. Prescott Blount, Washington, D. C. .. 
David McDougal, Washington, D. C. 397-27x 
R, Johansen, Wilmette, ILL 396-26x 
George O. Snow, Sacramento, Calif. ....... 396-19x 
Morton Silverberg, Washington, D. C. 396-19x 
D. Douglas, Wilmette, Ill. 395 
W. Peacock, Wilmette, Ill. .. 395 
Stanley Dinwiddie, Washington, D. C. ..... 394 
Joseph Crumlish, Wilmette, Ill. ..... > 394 
Arthur Thomas, Washington, D. C. 393 
Douglas McDougal, Washington, D. C. 393 
Fred Marshall, Washington, D. C. ........ - 392 
Harry Keedem, St. Louis, Mo. 392 
Fred Schneider, St. Louis, Mo. 392 
Richard Solyom, Washington, D. C 
Orville Boston, St. Louis, Mo. . 392 
Robert Kearney, Washington, D. C. ....... 391 
Fred Lyman, Nevada, Iowa 389 
William Davis, Washington, D. C. ....... 389 
Richard L. Patey, Newtonville, Mass..... 388 
Thad Fiebich, Jr., Detroit, Mich. ...... 388 
Harry M. Lindsay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Henry Weidmueller, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Douglas Gilbert, Washington, D. C. 
Norman Tarantala, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Forbes, Washington, D. C. .. 
K. M. Freidrich, Ames, Iowa 

John Bulis, Walden, Colo. 

Vernon Diehl, St. Louis, Mo. 

Darwin Keller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Clarence Tritle, Pottstown, Pa. .. 
Millard Holtgrieve, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Goodale, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wilford Worseck, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles Lambur, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Harlburt, Washignotn, D. C. 
Norton Barnhart, Washington, D. C. 
Robert Champlin, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Wiliam Adinger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Angus Pauley, Porterville, Calif. 
Vernon J. Suche, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Wondracek, St. Louis, Mo. 
Joseph Shapiro, Evanston, Il. 
Henry H. Clifford, Pottstown, Pa. ......... é 
Franklin Siedler, Pottstown, Pa. 
Melviile Seitrich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thomas Wiikinson, Porterville, Calif. 
A. F. Edmondson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ralph Lohrum, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wayne S. Carver, Chicago, Ill. 
Howard C. Gill, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Ramsey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Herbert Sandal, Walden, Colo. 
William Atterbery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Orvil Smith, Walden, Colo 

D. F. Trumbull, Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 
James Daley, Porterville, Calif. 

J. C. Pietsch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alvin Schopp, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harold Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Frank Seeley, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. ... 
Robert Hedges, St. Louis, Mo. .. 
Fred Osier, Walden, Colo. .. 

R. W. Petze, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jack Kiger, Porterville, Calif. 
William Richardson, Porterville, C 
R. M. Van Riper, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joe Seper, St. Louis, Mo. 

William Schafler, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Wesley Wilbarger, Walden, Colo. .......... 
E. Purcell, Brooklyn, N. Y. is 
Mike Smith, Porterville, Calif. 
Thomas McKlosky, Porterville, Calif. 


UNABLE TO FIRE 


Harry Meiseman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marion Harmon, Walden, Colo. 
John G. H. Casey, Pottstown, Pa. 
Mabel Armstrong, Walden, Colo. 


NOT REPORTED 


Eugene D. Moody, Evanston, Ill. 
Clarence J. Hubbs, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William Barnett, Porterville, Calif. 
Frank Wedderburn, Washington, D. C. 
Ray Blanchard, Evanston, Ill. 

Wiliam Hill, Porterville, Calif. 

Pete Cemo, Porterville, Calif. 

William W. Mills, Staten Island, N. Y. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL MILITARY SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 1927 


Name Address 


J. B. Lappe, Booneville, Mo 
C. A. Johnson, Booneville, Mo. 


'. Chick, Booneville, Mo 
Campbell, Booneville, Mo 
Powell, Booneville, Mo 
Riggs, Booneville, Mo 
Schmidt, Booneville, Mo 


RevPRreP Ruasan 


Walbert, Booneville, Mo 
Arnold, Booneville, Mo 
Zimmerman, Booneville, Mo 
Creager, Booneville, Mo 
Lucke, Booneville, Mo. 
Durand, Booneville, Mo 
Taylor, Booneville, Mo 

W. Thomas, Booneville, Mo 


SE delete lel) tal paler 


UNABLE TO FIRE 


H. S. Cole, Boonville, Mo. 
C. A. Parsons, Boonville, Mo. 


Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Book De- 


partment can supply you with any book 


you may want. 


$750.00 IN PRIZES 
By C. B. Lister 
ONEY talks,” is an old saying, and it 
conversed loudly this year at the In- 
door Matches of the Metropolitan 
Rifle League. 

The above sum of $750 was paid out in cash 
and merchandise prizes. 

A new small-bore king was crowned, and he 
proved himself entitled to the name. Paul 
Landrock, well known by past performances 
in the shooting game, came through the pre- 
liminary match, where the best ten targets in 
three nights’ shooting, unlimited re-entry, was 
the course, with a score of 1,000—ten possi- 
bles—and one of them was the smallest on 
record. It is shown herewith—all V’s, and .94 
of an inch in diameter. The N. R. A. is 
sending a copy of it to England before claim- 
ing a World’s Record. 

The Championship was held on the fourth 
night—fifty consecutive shots at 100 yards. 
Landrock again electrified the onlookers by 
pushing out a score of 498 out of 500— 
twenty-three consecutive tens—then, on the 
twenty-fourth shot he made an eight. He im- 
mediately followed with twenty-six more tens. 
A 498 with an eight in it! He used a Pope 
barrel to accomplish the above results. Paul 
is a quiet chap, with a disposition which made 
his wins very popular. Charlie St. John made 
a 495, which tied the previous record for the 
match, and C. S. Neary came in third, with 
a 493. 

There were 78 entries, and it was the big- 
best and best ever. The shooting game is 
coming strong in the Metropolitan District, 
although most of the good places went to men 
from outside of the city of New York. There 
were shooters there from Illinois, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Washington, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. That 
Bear Rock crowd was there with Papa Hoppes 
as manager, and he was some busy man. 
Charlie Johnson and Len Miller were there. 
Miller shot some of that new pink ammuni- 
tion that is being talked about so much just 
now. He did well with it, too. 

Harry Pope, whose name is synonymous 
with the Metropolitan Rifle League, managed 
the shoot, and the affair was consummated in 
a smooth and efficient manner. 

Much fun was caused by a paper medal, 
about six inches in diameter, marked “Bad 
Light,” “Bad Ammunition,” “Scope Slipped,” 
“Blocks were Loose,” “Sight Moved,” etc. It 
was termed the “Alibi Medal.” Of course, 
there were many who had temporary posses- 
sion of it. The final award was to Landrock, 
on account of getting that eight, although 
Paul did not blame the eight on anything; 
just said, “Don’t know, just had it coming to 
me, I guess.” 

Tabulation of results appear in the N. R. A. 
news section. 

Following are final scores and standing in 
the preliminary rifle meet, Metropolitan Rifle 
League Matches: 


cor 
. Paul Landrock J i000 
. J. M. ees"? , J 995 
. Charles Johnson. . d 996 
. ©. Fred Johnston. 15. 995 
. L. J. Miller 995 















Prize Score 

6 Geo. A. Bergman, oo .s.ccsccoce 12.00 994 
SD, We OR: 6 60-00 vic cod cswne 12.00 994 
I ree 11.00 994 
D. Merten Mele. ...ccccsccccce 10.00 994 
i 992 

989 

987 

986 

985 

985 

985 

, ' r 984 
Bl i cathe eeunesnoneus 6.00 983 
Sy ee i Ns ied cre Sés 0 tee 08 6.00 983 
es SS ea Mdse. and 6.00 983 
BE. De. PUGMEMGR..cccccccccccesce 6.00 981 
Se ee Rs » 0c e00dwsses0es 6.00 981 
38. A. V. Perkins. .....0. rere 5.00 981 
a ls MINER: ons 6% 0 06s bd 08% 4.00 978 
36. Harry Martin......... Mdse. and 4.00 977 
Be > Ee EE. cc cnececcesssee 4.00 976 
Oe OO Pee Be bieve 4.00 976 
eer er 4.00 975 
Se We, EE. cc cctoccecvesess 4.00 974 
30. J. M. Sorenson........ Mdse.and 4.00 973 
oe Se ee eee 4.00 972 
te ls Bs IDS wo 6.0:0)s 6.0 00% vdieo 4.00 972 
33. Henry Muntener. 4.00 971 
34. L. R. Churchill. . 4.00 969 
35. J. H. Dow..... 4.00 969 
36. Jacob Muntener. tie: 969 
87. George Amoroux..........0.6+. bbe 968 
38. R. H. McGarity. .......06 es00e onee 968 
ee Ae ae 967 
GD, SAEED. DBR. cccccccvcccscces Mdse. 967 
 * SS — Serer rr 967 
Oe i Ne dids-cybencevedsene owen 961 
43. ERE pioda 958 
DE ieee Ge eu cccse viweeresc sino 954 
er re re Mdse. 949 
ee No os 2 oboe e0. ee eee shaw 929 


1st Possible January 29. Paul Landrock. 
1st Possible February 5, DeF. T. Layton. 
1st Possible February 12, Paul Landrock. 
High Tyro, DeF. T. Layton. 


Possible of Smallest diameter: 
.94 inches.* 


* An American record for a shoulder-to-shoulder match 
and believed to be a World Record. 


Paul Landrock— 


*Prize Score 











ee ere rere $20.00 498 

NT ee ee 15.00 495 

3 ES SS eer 12.00 493 
a an Pn +05 6 eesaseees see 10.00 492 
5. E. H. Proudman....... Mdse.and 10.00 492 
er ee 9.00 491 

v. ‘ 8.00 491 
8. 7.00 491 
9. 7.00 490 
10. i 6.00 490 
11. 6.00 490 
12. 5.00 490 
13. 5.00 489 
14. 5.00 489 
15. 4.00 489 
ey Ra o0 . 5.0'66:6:0:0-0-%s0 4.00 489 
ers eee 4.00 489 
_ 2 Sk |e ae 4.00 488 
te MIR hk) 0.44'o wae hoe dpe ote 4.00 488 
20. DeF. T. Layton........ Mdse and 3.00 488 
ee Me le Es. 6:6.0.4 o00 ¥.0044.66% 3.00 488 
Se EE RS 65:0 4:6 waves sweens 3.00 487 
Be so cag begdinweenene 3.00 487 
24. George Bergman............... 3.00 486 
25. 8. M. Sergeant......... Mdse. and 3.00 486 
i i EG ce nd wets 6 <5 a eheeme 3.00 486 
eR OS eee 3.00 486 
28. Edward Hollinger.............. 3.00 486 
29. Morton Solomon................ 3.00 485 
30. M. E. Thomas......... Mdse. and 3.00 485 
a EE wks. Gieid en a5k o.0000% er 485 
32. H. T. Noyes.... 485 
33. William Keighley. : “hs Bee 484 
34. John Moser...... “ye pare atte 484 
SS) ae OO eae eee Mdse. 484 
ee, SE EEE 0:66 6 0.6:4.6,0:6:0'010.0.0'6 dn 66-< 484 
IE, cw cc tices ceeee ces Viacom 483 
ne eS 0 aio 6 #48 0.000008 a 483 
89. S. W. Landenslager............ aN 483 
Ea Mdse. 483 
ty. ed eee regs 483 
42. C. 482 
43. C. 482 
44. C. pan 480 
45. A. Mdse. 480 
46. D. »:6o% 480 
47. C. 480 
48. F. 479 
49. T. 479 
51. He pet 478 
50. D. ke Mdse. 479 
52. A. J bites 478 
53. 8. M. Milman 478 
54. S. P. Skidmore eae 477 
55. Alex Mdse. 47¢ 
56. C. ro 476 
57. R. 476 
58. " 476 
59. Gus Schweizer Peed 476 
60. W. H. Willard Mdse. 476 
61. F > toe ® 476 
62. . i bie.o® 474 
63. L. 4 CNN, 5-6:6.9 90 6.06 006 eee 474 
64, James Doran...........-..--.. ae: 473 
Ge, OME (Ee BORD so Wecencccccce Mdse. 473 
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OG; TE DB GRO ek 6.6 06s Covecseves a 472 
— Se ee a 472 
Te a 468 
ee OS er eee as 467 
TO. Bo GB FE ow oh wer sbsoweses Mdse. 466 
71. E. F. Benkens........ + 456 
72. John Muntener ..... ae 461 
a Ae os, Cera 460 
74. D. S. Rothrock... ie oe 458 
75. Jacob Muntener 452 
SG, Me is vk we cccsecescsosens eco 





TT. We Di BRUNE. koe cece cee ee 

TG. Th. Bi TROD... ccc tacceccesccecs 
* Additional prizes of $3.00 for each susie. 
Prize for high tyro. 





Mr. Landrock’s Record Target 


LIVE BULLETIN FROM WHEELING 


HE following bulletin from the Secretary 

of the Wheeling Rifle Club to the members 
of that club, is published for two reasons: 
First, because it is a good example of how 
to get out a bulletin to club members; and 
second, because it contains an idea which 
other club secretaries may copy to their ad- 
vantage. 


“MEN: 


“If any one has said ‘the Wheling Rifle 
Club is a dead one,’ he has gone too far. 
Some of us have been ‘asleep at the swithch,’ 
but the pulses still throb with life. 


“A Contest Is ANNOUNCED 

“1. Time.—It starts Tuesday, February 8, 
1927. 

“2. Place-——Indoor Range, 1208 Main St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

“3. Prize—Silver cup, donated by Ross 
Bowman and Dale Phillips. 

“4. Gun —Any .22 caliber gun you may 
select. 

“5. Sights—Any, except such as have glass 
in them. 

“6. Ammunition.—Any standard .22 caliber 
cartridge. 

“7, Distance—75 feet. 

“8. Targets—Standard 75-feet. 

“Q. Position—Standing offhand, as _ per 
N. R. A. rules. 

“10. Number of shots per target.—2 sight- 
ers and 10 for record. 


“11. Number of targets to be submitted. — 
10 (one for each week of contest). 

“12. Everybody has equal chance.—For 
first target, figure out what you believe you 
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can score, and add enough to make 100. The 
amount you add is your starting handicap, 
Handicap on each successive target will be 
based upon what score you actually shot on 
preceding target—placing everybody on even 
chances. 

“Each week the winner’s name will be en- 
graved on the cup. At the end of contest, 
the party whose name appears oftenest keeps 
the cup permanently. In case of tie at end 
of contest, shoot-off within two weeks, or for- 
feit to the ‘other fellow.’ 


“It Is WortH Gornc AFTER 


“13. Special—Now don’t get the idea that 
you will have to appear every Tuesday night 
for ten weeks in order to win, because there 
are quite a number who are called out of 
town a good deal. It stands to reason that 
the regular work will enhance one’s chances 
and will produce the more consistent results, 
but the handicap system takes care of the 
‘slack.’ Come when you can; come often as 
you can make your targets and get into the 
smoke; the names of the weekly winners will 
keep adding up advantages, as you know. 


“GET YOUR NAME ON THE CUP! 


“Yours, 


“E. W. ZoECKLER, Secretary.” 


* * * 


TOLEDO WINS TWO 


N SUNDAY, February 13, the Lima 

(Ohio) Rifle Club and the Bluffton Rifle 
lub journeyed to Toledo to duplicate the de- 
cisive defeat we suffered at their hands on 
January 24 in a three-cornered shoot held at 
Lima. 

This meet was also a three-cornered affair, 
and the course consisted of ten shots prone, 
five sitting, and five offhand; the five high 
individual aggregate scores to count as the 
team score. Lima was handicapped by being 
able to shoot only five men, while Toledo shot 
fourteen, and Bluffton shot thirteen. 

Toledo won the riflt match, with a total 
score of 946 against 901 for Lima and 888 
for Bluffton. J. S. Crowther, presiednt of the 
Toledo Club, upheld the dignity of his office 
and appearance by turning in the- high indi- 
vidual score of 196. The Toledo scores were 
as follows: 


DEE nc ctctewessnesiea ncaa 196 
Pe Oe Me say acebecde ieme de um 188 
DE. skeWdwae sds canes e imad 188 
DE. ath 66 op eueaNenss erases 187 
GE, 6540 040 Sens 0d ne we ewe 187 

946 


After the rifle match, Toledo and Lima 
fired a twenty-five shot, slow-fire, pistol 
match, which was also won by Toledo, score 


043 to 971. Toledo scores as follows: 
BEE: iwkd.obus tae eeeredesndeds 219 
ED. nc0s e205 fws Wee tse ebeed 196 
DE Guwews ave eS beuens 550066 194 
re erent ee eee 193 
Pe, Se sos bows cewteouse 170 

971 
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CIVILIAN TEAMS AT 1927 NATIONAL 
MATCHES 
HE National Matches will be held this 
year at Camp Perry, Ohio. The tentative 
dates are as follows: Small-Arms Firing 
School, August 22 to September 3, 1927; 
N. R. A. Matches, September 1 to September 
11, 1927; and the National Matches, Septem- 
ber 12 to September 17, 1927. 

Rules.—The rules for the National Matches 
will probably be those of the 1925 National 
Matches, with one important change: In the 
National Team and National Individual Rifle 
Matches, rapid fire at 400 yards has been 
eliminated and rapid fire at 300 yards, target 
“A,” as in 1924 Matches, has been substi- 
tuted. The rules and regulations as finally 
adopted will be printed soon and copies will 
be sent to all civilian rifle clubs. 

Each State and the District of Columbia, 


through the Adjutant General of the State, 
has been invited to send a civilian rifle team. 
Teams to be from 10 to 13 members; if 13, 
to be team captain, 10 principals, and two al- 
ternates. Team captain may be a firing mem- 


ber. Teams to be selected by competition. 
Members of National Guard or Organized Re- 
serves not eligible. Authorized members of 
teams to be reimbursed as follows: For travel 
expenses from their residence to Camp Perry 
and return at rate of 5 cents per mile each 
way, allowance for return travel to be paid 
at Camp Perry in advance of return travel. 
Commutation of subsistence at rate of $1.20 
per day for time actually spent at Camp 
Perry within the period August 28 to Sep- 
tember 18, 1927 (22 days). This period may 
be extended later to the period August 22 to 
September 18, 1927 (28 days). 


* * * 


MEMORANDUM FOR ALL RIFLE 
CLUBS 


EGINNING July 1, 1927, the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship will probably not 
be able to supply new rifle clubs with arms, 
ammunition, etc., until the number of rifle 
clubs now supplied is reduced below 1,600. 
The appropriations for the support of civilian 
rife clubs for the fiscal year 1928 (July 1, 
1927, to June 30, 1928), are based on supply- 
ing 1,600 clubs. More than that number are 
how supplied, but all existing clubs, although 
in excess of 1,600, will continue to be sup- 
plied, as far as appropriations will permit, 
but may get a reduced allowance. 
Clubs which become inactive and fail to 
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conduct target practice, or which fail to com- 
ply with other War Department regulations, 
will be required to turn in their equipment. 
Every effort will be made to furnish supplies 
to live clubs and to drop any inactive clubs. 
Every old club that wishes ot retain the Gov- 
ernment equipment should take prompt steps 
to comply with the regulations. There are 
many new clubs waiting for rifles and equip- 
ment. 

The Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
does not intend to call in equipment from a 
live club, but every effort will be made to 
place the equipment in the hands of clubs that 
will use it and make proper reports of its use. 


* * * 


QUALIFICATION INSIGNIA 

HE type of qualification insignia issued to 

the Regular Services at the present time 
differs from the old type in that there are now 
issued basic badges in each grade, Expert, 
Sharpshooter, and Marksman, for the first 
qualification in any particular grade, regard- 
less of arm. At the same time, a bar is issued 
denoting the arm with which the qualifica- 
tion was made. This bar is to be attached 
to the basic badge, using the rings furnished 
for this purpose. For subsequent qualifica- 
tion in the same grade with any other arm, 
a bar denoting that arm is issued, but a new 
badge is not issued. The new bar should be 
suspended below the one previously issued, and 
the process continued for each arm qualified 
with. 

This explanation is being offered, due to 
the fact that many civilian riflemen are writ- 
ing in to state that they have received a bar 
for their pistol, or whatever qualification they 
write about, but no badge to suspend it from. 
Suppose that a shooter qualified as Expert 
with about five weapons, and wore five basic 
badges, with the appropriate bar beneath each 
one. That would make quite a few badges. 
No one is supposed to wear more than one 
basic badge of any particular grade. Until 
exhausted, the old-type badges are being 
issued. 

x * * 

T THE present time shipping instructions 
for the return to an arsenal of all Gov- 
ernment stores in their possession are being 
issued to all clubs who failed to comply with 
regulations regarding sending in Annual Re- 
turns and Annual Reports of Firing. From 
all indications, these clubs are what might be 
termed our “deadwood,” but, fortunately for 
the future of the shooting game, only com- 
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prise about three per cent of the total num- 
ber of clubs on the files of this office, and to 
whom Government stores have been issued. 
When this “deadwood” has been removed it 
will help all concerned, allowing the equip- 
ment now going unused to be put in the hands 
of a club that will use it. 


* * * 


SEND SEPARATE REMITTANCES 


Alt purchasers of ordnance stores through 

the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
are urgently requested to send separate remit- 
tances for the different classes of stores or- 
dered. When ordering a National Match rifle, 
some ammunition, and perhaps a Krag rifle, 
send a separate money order for each item. 
This will save a great deal of time in the re- 
ceipt of your stores. Practically every item 
in the D. C. M. part of the price list will 
be found at most of the arsenals, but there 
are many things, such as certain ammunition, 
the modern rifles, etc., that are only stored at 
one or two places. If your remittance is for 
the total amount of the order, then new 
checks have be drawn for each of the arsenals 
to which your orders are sent. Your remit- 
tance has to be deposited in the bank. All of 
these steps make additional clerical work. The 
greater amount of clerical work put upon this 
office, the fewer actual orders that may be 
forwarded. The force is limited, and it is 
impossible to get out more than a certain 
number of orders each day. When time must 
be used up in extra clerical work, the number 
of orders forwarded is reduced very greatly. 
There are very few periods of the year when 
the number of orders received is not just 
about up to the limit of the capacity of the 
present force. Appropriations will not permit 
enlarging this force. The answer is, that this 
office requests that each of you do all that you 
can to co-operate when sending in your re- 
quests to purchase stores. SEND SEPARATE 
REMITTANCES. And also send the correct 
amount of money, as shown in the price list. 


* * * 


NO MORE NATIONAL MATCH AMMU- 
NITION AVAILABLE FOR SALE 
UE to the reduction in the available sup- 
ply, there will not be any more of the 

National Match ammunition, either pistol or 

rifle, for sale to N. R. A. members. The new 

service pistol ammunition will be found en- 
tirely satisfactory for all general purposes, and 
the new rifle ammunition, known as “Ball Car- 
tridges, caliber .30, Mark I,” is practically the 
same as the 1925 National Match ammuni- 
tion, but is machine loaded. A description of 
the new MI ammunition was printed in the 
issue of this magazine for March. Firing tests 
show the MI ammunition to be about as 
accurate as the National Match. / 

When ordering stores from the D. C. M. 
please remember to make the definite state- 
ment that the stores are for personal use and 
not for resale, as well as sending along sepa- 
rate remittances, as requested above. 
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Marked Progress in Corps 


Membership in Matches Show Increase 


HE first two months of this year have 

shown some remarkable progress in the ac- 
tivities of your organization. The many as- 
sociated clubs have taken the changes in en- 
roliment and reaffiliated with a spirit that is 
bound to make our program and organization 
ever so much more wholesome. The indi- 
vidual members, too, have kept the enrollment 
department at National Headquarters busy, 
working overtime issuing new individual mem- 
bership cards and pins. From all accounts, 
our individual enrollment for the year wil! 
by far pass all previous records. You fel- 
lows who are club members and want your 
membership cards, with the privilege to pur- 
chase supplies from the N. R. A. at feature 
rates, should take out an individual member- 
ship with your association. 

The Inter-Club Matches are also proving 
more popular. At the beginning of these 
matches there were only a handful of teams 
entered, but as the months go by new clubs 
have been entered, and the match is now one 
of real importance. The Grover Cleveland 
High School carried off the winning honors 
for January, while the rifle team at the North- 
western High School, Detroit, Mich., took the 
February match. That’s the beauty of these 
contests—a new winner every month. The 
idea of these monthly championship matches 
is to give every Junior club affiliated with the 
N. R. A. an opportunity to compete with one 
another, at the same time putting every club 
in a position to win the match and the trophy 
that goes with it. If you are a club member 
and your club is not among those taking part 
regularly consult your instructor, get full de- 
tails of the handicap plan. One match will 
convince you of the importance of these 
events and give the members of your club a 
taste of national competition. 

Next month is “bargain day” for every in- 
dividual and club. The May match winds up 
the Inter-Club matches for the season, and 
this time the best team wins. There is no 
handicap or special conditions, and every shot 
registering on the target is counted in the 
team total. Some of our best shooting clubs 
have been let out in the cold in the handicap 
matches because they were not lucky enough, 
setting their team “possible” either too high 
or too low. This is their opportunity to show 


their worth and to let the world know that 
they are supreme in the Junior field. 

Another big feature is the National Indi- 
vidual Match, open to every individual and 
club member of the Corps. It’s going to be 
hard—the four positions are the conditions— 
but when the storm is weathered and the 
champion and the runners-up are announced 
the titles are going to mean something. The 
first two weeks of May is the time. Local, 
State, and the National Individual Champion- 
ship will be announced from targets turned in. 
The local champion will be determined from 
prone scores, the State champion from prone 
and sitting scores, and the National champion 
from total scores submitted in all four po- 
sitions. How many of you fellows have al- 
ready entered? There is still time for you 
fast workers to get in on this. Entry fee is 
25 cents. 

Someone has said that our organization has 
the largest bunch of real, live American boys 
and girls in the country. That’s a big repu- 
tation to uphold and to keep, and it will take 
the united efforts of every member of our big, 
happy family. Get behind these matches and 
show your interest by your actions. You 
know the old story, “Actions speak louder 
than words.” 

x * * 
THE OPEN SPACES 

Prepare to Build Your Outdoor Range Now 

ITH the coming of spring, many of our 

clubs and members will be thinking of 
getting out in the open to round out their 
season of rifle shooting. Now is the time to 
rebuild or reconstruct that outdoor range. If 
you have never built a range, there is no bet- 
ter time than the present to look over the 
ground and select a site. The ground is soft 
and you can drive your posts and build your 
backstop much more readily than at any other 
time of the year. 

When selecting your range, try to find a 
site in a northerly direction, with a sand bank 
for the backstop. There are sections in this 
great country where there are no hills, and in 
that case it would be advisable to build a 
bunker for the backstop. This may be made 
of sand bags piled on each other until they 
reach a height of about four feet, or by sink- 
ing upright posts at distances far enough apart 
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to take care of the number of firing targets, 
Nail boards horizontally to these posts and 
pile dirt against the back of these boards until 
you have a mound at least three feet thick, 
This dirt will have to be repacked occasion- 
ally, as constarit shooting over the same spot 
on the backstop will gradually bore a hole 
clear through the bunker. 

Another very satisfactory backstop is one 
made of logs. These logs may be cut in two- 
or three-foot lengths and piled with the butt- 
ends toward the firing-point. All openings be- 
tween logs may be filled with sand. The lead 
from each cartridge will constantly chew away 
at the logs resting in the ends of them, but, 
if properly constructed, the range will hold up 
almost idefinitely. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and 
no matter where you are there is always a 
way to be found for you to shoot. National 
Headquarters will be glad to be of assistance, 
and furnish complete details for the type of 
range you wish to build. However, there are 
several things to remember when building a 
range: 

1. Make sure that your backstop will take 
up every bullet. If you use sheet steel, place 
the plates at an angle of 45 degrees, so that 
all shots will be deflected into the ground. 

2. Use the trolley, or pulley, system for 
running down targets wherever possible. 

3. Rope off the entire range. 

4. Make the platform at the firing-point 
large and as sturdy as possible, so there will 
be no vibration from shooters moving about. 

5. Construct a shelter over the firing-point, 
so that shooters may be protected from the 
elements and continue with the program in 
hot as well as rainy ‘weather. 

6. Prepare tables on which you can write 
and sign targets. Have seats for spectators. 

7. Containers for used cartridge boxes, 
shells, and old targets should be placed in 
back of the firing-point. 

* * * 


NORTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL WINS 
FEBRUARY JUNIOR MATCH 
"THE hard-shooting Northwestern High 

School Rifle Club, at Detroit, under the 
leadership of Richard Strauss, recently de- 
clared winner of the Individual Scholastic 
Championship Match, wins the February 
Junior monthly contest. Northwestern scored 
963x965, the best total score yet registered 
in this competition. Crosby High School 
Team No. 1, coached by Mr. J. A. Colloty, 
Waterbury, Conn., gets second honors, with- 
out doubt, the first team from Crosby having 
rung up a total score of 908 x 910. It is note- 
worthy to mention here that, although these 
two teams are tied for first place, in so far as 
regards the possibles set are concerned, the 
tie is readily broken when it is considered 
that the outfit from Detroit scored fifty-five 
points more than the Crosby boys. The Hill 
School, at Pottstown, Pa., a new entrant in 
the match, copped third place in the standing, 
their score being 875x879. The Hill boys 
shot over the possible score that had been de- 
termined for them, and, accordingly, were pe- 
nalized by having deducted from their total 
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two points for each point over the possible 
set. Mr. Veo Small, connected with the Hill 
school, coaches the team. 

It is interesting to note, in reviewing past 
performances of the various teams taking an 
active part in the Junior Match, that no one 
team has won the match more than once since 
its inception last October. The beautiful and 
handsomely engraved silver loving trophies 
have, therefore, been widely distributed. 

The entry list continues to increase each 
month. It will be noted that twenty-seven 
teams completed the match for February, as 
compared against a total of seventeen that 
finished in the January event. Six clubs were 
not reported for February, making a total of 
thirty-three teams that were entered in this 
match. With the increasing interest that these 
matches are winning for themselves, a healthy 
entry list providing real competition, it is be- 
lieved, may confidently be looked forward to. 
Let’s everybody pull together and make the 
last match a record-breaking one. The match 
to be conducted in April will be the last of 
the Junior events of this character to be con- 
ducted until after the summer months. 

Official Bulletin for the February match 


follows: 
Score True 


Possible Made Score 


1. Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mish. «..+.2.. 965 963 963 

2. Crosby High School, Team 
No. 1, Waterbury, Conn. 910 908 908 

3. Hill School, Pottstown, 
ere re 879 883 875 

4. Grover Cleveland High 

— Team No. 1, St. 
Ae 945 933 933 
. Senhy High School Team, 


5 

No. 2, Waterbury, Conn. 850 837 837 
6. Wilby High School, Water- 

Set, Se oss ceesse 865 850 850 
7, Bennett High’ School, Buf- 

"SS } ee 673 690 656 
8. East Orange ee ES School, 

East Orange, 890 908 872 
9. Lewis-Clark —_ School, 


Spokane, Wash. ...... 880 899 861 
10. St. Paul’s Rifle Club, New 
Je eae 925 898 898 


11. ~~ 1707, Kansas City 
PPPOE TES Pr Tr Te 650 679 621 
12. Towsship High School, 
Bvaenmeem, TE. ..002++ 0 960 930 930 
13. Unit 2944, Greybull, 
MIOOUIIIE 6 68: 0:k.014 0:0.0%:0 893 924 862 
14. Unit 2043, Richmond 
I 5. iran Coda eran 700 732 668 
15. Crestline Y. M. C. A, 
Crestline, Ohio ....... 887 848 848 
16. Larchmont High School, 
Larchmont, N. Y...... 862 822 822 
17. Irving Park Rifle Club, 
. i Aa 875 918 832 
18. Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., 
ee eae 925 880 880 
19. Leavenworth _ School, 
Waterbury, Conn. ..... 900 852 852 
20. Kirkwood fchool, West 
Hartford, Conn. ...... 835 783 783 
21. Grover 


Shecclana Hi, 
ow a No. 2, i 
oth aba aw se 930 872 872 


a ites co 720 786 654 


inee, Mic 
23. Harding High School, 

Brid Sone 6 1,000 912 912 
24. Portervil Union High 


School, Porterville, Cal. 839 932 746 
25. Unit 562, Fall River, ion. 800 582 582 
26. Unit 2634, Arlington, N. J. 1,000 628 628 
27. Unit 669, Bronx, N. Y 1,000 534 534 


UNABLE TO SHOOT—TARGETS RETURNED 
Silver Bay High School, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


NOT REPORTED 
Davenport High School, 


Davenport, Iowa .. 875 
Southeastern H. 8., De- 

eee 984 
Fresno H. S8., Fresno, 

SI doteits0 osn/a-eve . 955 
Watertown Jr. ¥ | 

Watertown, . Wks se 655 
Portsmouth Y. C. A. 

Portsmouth, Ohie ih 800 
Unit 2654, seb eration 

MM pace cad b eves 951 


eee a eee 


April, 1927 
see en  ————————————————eee—ne—ee 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY “O’CLOCK” IN 
SHOOTING 


AVING taken the prone position, at ap- 
proximately 45 degrees to the target, 
the rifle in place, and the sights properly 
aligned, press the tigger gradually until the 
piece have been fired. Care must be taken 
to squeeze the trigger much the same as you 
would a sponge. Sighting and the trigger- 
squeeze should be practiced faithfully so that 
you will know just how much creep is in the 
trigger and when the hammer is going to fall. 
Flinching is a fault found with most begin- 
ners. It is a sudden closing of the eyes and a 
shrinking of the body just as the trigger is 
squeezed and the rifle is fired. It is a form 
of nervousness overcoming the shooter, throw- 
ing the rifle off its mark, which can only be 
rectified by constant practice. 

Calling each shot is one of the best ways 
of preventing flinching. This simply means 
telling yourself, or the person on the firing- 
point coaching you, immediately after firing, 
the exact place on the target at which you 
were aiming the instant the discharge took 
place. Calling your shots will also enable you 
to improve on each shot as you take position 
and will tend toward steadier holding. 





The “o’clock” system, as described here, 
will help you in calling your shots. Above is 
shown a reproduction similar to the new 
N. R. A. J. R. C. ten-count bull’s-eye. You 
will observe that around the outside of the 
five-ring, figures corresponding to a clock dial 
have been placed. Four shots, A, B, C, and 
D, have been fired in the black. We will use 
this target to explain and teach the meaning 
of “o'clock.” 

To illustrate: The first shot, A, is a 9. If 
we were to draw a diagonal line from the cen- 
ter of the ten-ring through the center of the 
bullet hole and continue it out to the clock 
dial figures around the outside ring, we would 
find that the line extended to figure five. The 
shot is then called a nine at 5 o’clock. 

Shot B is located to the left in the eight- 
ring. Using the same method, as explained 
for shot A, this shot is called an eight at 9 
o’clock. The next shot, C, is a low ten. This 
is called a ten at 7 o’clock. Shot D, placed 
in the upper part of the bull’s-eye, is called a 
ten at 12 o’clock. 

As each shot is fired and called, the com- 
petitor should try to correct his sighting and 
holding. The diagam has been prepared with 
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this thought in mind. The last two shcts, 
C and D, registered as bull’s-eyes, proves to 
the shooter that he has lined up his sights 
correctly, and that he is holding. 

Call your shots. A good rifleman thinks 
and then shoots. A poor rifleman shoots and 
then thinks. 


* * * 


SCGUT RIFLE TEAM OF BRISTOL, 
CONNECTICUT, DEFEATS NEW 
BRITAIN JUNIORS 

HE recent rifle match with the New Britain 

Juniors resulted in a score of 423-405 in 
favor of Bristol. The visitors brought seven 
shooting members, and Bristol used thirteen, 
from which the five highest were counted for 
record. The course was five shots each, off- 
hand and prone, on the shooting gallery tar- 
get. Prizes were awarded to Glasser and Bal- 
cerzak for high score and the regular count 
for each side, and to Thompson and Demarest 
for high luck score. Sandwiches and crullers 
and cocoa were served following the match. 
A return shoot on the New Britain range will 
take place in the near future. 

* * * 

FISHBURNE RIFLE TEAM VICTORIOUS 
HE rifle team of Fishburne Military Acad- 
emy, Waynesboro, Va., has been very suc- 

cessful in its matches so far this year, win- 

ning all “shoots,” with the exception of Ban- 
gor High School, of Bangor, Me. Recently, 

Fishburne won from Culver Military Academy 

by an edge of 80 points, the ten highest men 

making a total score of 3,761 out of a possi- 

ble 4,000. 

The following are some of the scools that 
have gone down in defeat from Fishburne’s 
accurate team: Culver Military Academy, 
Miami Military Institute, of Ohio, Chatta- 
nooga High School, New Bedford High School 
of Mass., Tech High School, Atlanta, Ga., 
Oak Ridge Institute of N. C., and Tenn. Mili- 
tary Institute. 








New Shotgun Standards 
(Continued from page 9) 

obtaining great values today for the money 
we invest in factory shotgun ammunition. 

The most recent advent along these lines 
was Remington Nitro Express, which is loaded 
in their Nitro Club Wetproof cases, to replace 
or supplant their former game loads, spe- 
cifically marked Heavy Duck Load. These are 
available in-the .410, 20, 16, and 12 gauges, 
all being loaded with maximum shot charges 
and still giving velocities in excess of former 
loads with standard shot amounts. The 20- 
gauge is loaded with a full ounce of shot in 
a 234-inch case and to a velocity in excess of 
that obtainable with 234 drams of bulk smoke- 
less. The 16-gauge employs the maximum 
1%-ounce shot charge in a 2 9/16-inch case, 
and is given a uniform velocity greater than 
could be given with 3 drams of bulk smoke- 
less. The 12-gauge loads carry a full 1% 
ounce of shot and are charged with a load of 
“Oval” to give better velocities than can be 
obtained with 334 drams of bulk shotgun. 

(Continued in the May Issue) 
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A Free Service to Target, Big, Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: 


Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may eccw. 


Sprin3field as a House Pet 


By Townsend Whelen 


HAVE two Springfields, one heavy bar- 

rel, made to order by the Winchester 
Company, and one sporting model by Griffin 
& Howe. Both these rifles have 26” bar- 
rels, and chambers with no clearance—that 
is, there is no expansion in the case necks 
on firing—so that I don’t have to do any 
neck resizing or expanding when I reload. 
Also, I can’t use any of the usual cast bul- 
lets for “down cellar” shooting. I have just 
bought a few thousand 150-grain pointed 
service bullets from Mr. Mattern, and I 
now want to know just how small a load of 
powder I can use so as to shoot this bullet 
backstop. About how thick such a stop 
in the house, that is, have it carry accu- 
rately for 25 or 50 feet and stop in a light 
would have to be? For powders, I can get 
du Pont Shotgun No. 80, and Pistol No. 5. 

I tried 5 grains of pistol No. 5 in each 
rifle with the 150-grain bullet and succeeded 
in seating the bullets about half way up 
the barrel in each rifle and had a job get- 
ting them out, which I finally did without 
hurting the bores.—S. P. O. 


Answer (by Col. Whelen). With regard 
to reduced loads in .30-06 rifies. I should 
say that the 150-grain service jacketed bul- 
let was what might be termed an “outdoor 
bullet.” It makes up into a perfectly splen- 
did reduced load for target practice up to 
200 yards, and for small game when loaded 
in front of a charge of 18 grains weight of 
du Pont No. 80 powder, or an equal amount 
of du Pont Shotgun Smokeless Powder. 
This is the most accurate powder charge. I 
tried reducing the charge of No. 80 powder. 
It can be reduced at 15 grains and still get 
good accuracy, although 18 grains gives the 
best results. Eighteen grains gives about 
the same power as the .32-40 black powder 
cartridge, but better adapted to small game 
because of the sharp point of the 150-grain 
bullet. The power would not be very mate- 
rially reduced by the 15-grain charge. I 
think that the 15-grain charge would still be 
much too powerful for indoor use. The re- 
port would be pretty severe indoors, and it 
Would take a pretty husky back stop to 
catch the bullets, probably about 18 inches 
of wood, or a less amount of wood backed 
up with sand or an iron or steel plate. It 
takes a larger charge of powder and a 
higher velocity to keep a jacketed bullet 
point on and to give it good velocity than 
it does for a lead bullet. 


The impression seems to have gone 
around that a lead bullet must be about 
.003 inches larger than groove diameter of 
the barrel to do good work in a high-power 
rifle. This is not strictly so. A lead bullet 
of proper alloy, sized so as to be only about 
.0005 inch larger than groove diameter will 
work all right. Almost certainly your two 
barrels have groove diameters close to .308 
inch, and a bullet of the proper design 
and proper alloy, sized to .3085 inch should 
do excellent work in both of your barrels 
with a light charge of proper powder. Such 
a bullet should work all right when loaded 
in properly sized cases in your rifles. The 
neck of the case would not be so expanded 
by such a sized bullet that you could not 
seat it in your tight chambers. 

I presume that you have a copy of the 
Ideal Handbook, which you can obtain from 
the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, Middle- 
field, Conn., for 25 cents. What I would ad- 
vise is Ideal bullet No. 308,245, 87 grains 
weight, or some similar bullet made by any 
of the other makers of reloading tools, cast 
of Ideal alloy or of 1 part of tin to 10 parts 
of lead, and sized to .3085 inch. The pow- 
der charge might be 3% grains weight of 
Hercules “Bullseye” powder, or perhaps a 
suitable charge of du Pont pistol powder 
No. 5 might be found. The case necks 
should be resized and expanded so that 
they will measure .3085 inch inside. The 
sharp corner at the mouth of the case 
should be chamfered off with an Ideal shell- 
chamfering tool before seating the bullet, 
so as to prevent cutting or scraping the bul- 
let. Bullets should be seated in the case 
without any crimp, so that the case only 
covers the two bands from the base up. 
Such a load ought to do finely for indoor 
use. 

The casting and proper sizing of lead 
bullets is quite a job, and it requires an 
outfit of tools, including a lubricating and 
sizing machine with the proper sized dies 
for resizing the bullet. Personally, I have 
never been able to turn out good bullets 
without this machine, but with it and with 
all the other necessary bullet-making equip- 
ment I have been able to get fine results 
from reduced loads and lead bullets. It is 
just possible that you may be able to pur- 
chase the Ideal bullets No. 308,245 from the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, ready cast, 
lubricated, and sized to .3085 inch, and this 
would be much cheaper and less trouble- 
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some than to undertake your own bullet 
making, although this last is entirely prac- 
tical if you have the right equipment and 
follow the directions in the Ideal Handbook 
carefully. 

I am enclosing a circular of a recently 
published book, “Handloading Ammunition,” 
by J. R. Mattern. This book is a perfect 
wonder, giving most explicit directions on 
reloading every type, caliber, and kind of 
cartridge, explaining every detail in full, 
and giving all the available tools of all 
makes and describing their adjustment and 
operation. It is entirely without commer 
cial bias. I think that it will give youa 
lot of most valuable information. It is 
quickly going to become the authority on 
the subject of reloading rifle and pistol am- 
munition. 


* * * 


RELOADING FOR 25 KRAG 
HAVE a Niedner-Krag rifle of .25 caliber, 
.30-40 necked down. The ammunition 

for this rifle, of course, must be loaded by 
hand. I should like help in locating both 
a full-charge load and light load for gas 
check alloy bullets. I have written the du 
Pont Powder Co. twice, but they have not 
answered, and so I am falling back on the 
Dope Bag. 

What charge of du Pont I.M.R.P. No. 18 
should be used with the 87-grain hollow- 
point bullet to secure a velocity at muzzle 
of about 2,700 or 2,800 feet. Also, what 
charge of du Pont I.M.R.P. No. 17% for 
same bullet? What charges in both pow- 
ders for the 100-grain bullet for target pur 
poses? 

I also have a Stevens .25-20 that appears 
to be below the normal groove diameter. 
It measures exactly .250 to the bottom of 
the grooves. Can I use the regular 62-grain 
bullets in this sub-caliber rifle with ordi 
nary charges of du Pont No. 80, 6 to 6% 
grains? Could the bullets be sized to .252 
without destroying the bullet grooves and 
the lubrication? 

I have received much help from the Dope 
Bag by reading advice to others, and hope 
perhaps my problem may interest others 
also.—F. C. T. 


Answer (by Col. Whelen). Relative to 
loads for the .25-caliber Niedner-Krag rifle: 
Niedner chambers his rifles at the neck 
rather tightly, and if a gas-check bullet 
is to be used it will have to be slightly 
smaller than the standard .25-caliber ga* 
check bullets, which measure about .259”. 
I think that a gas-check bullet sized to 
.258” should do all right. The proper charge 
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du Pont No. 80 powder, depending upon the 
yelocity desired. Eighteen grains with a 
gas-check bullet of about 100-grain weight 
should give a muzzle velocity of about 1,900 
ft. sec. 

With regard to full charges for this rifle 
with metal case bullets, we have no abso- 
lute data because, so far as I know, a pres- 
sure gun has never been made for this car- 
tridge. However, in 1922 Frankford Arsenal 
made an experimental rifle to take the Krag 
cartridge down to .25 caliber, and did con- 
siderable experimenting with it, and from 
these experiments I am able to estimate the 
following charges which I think will be 
very nearly correct for your rifle: 

-grai 4 grains No. 18 M.V. 2700 to 2800 
ie pellet 3s pains No. 17% M. V. 2800 
100-grain bullet, 32 grains No. 18 M. V. 2518 
100-grain buliet, 34.5 grains No. 17% M. V. 2600 

The above charges should be perfectly 
safe in the Niedner rifle. It may be possi- 
ble to exceed them, but if you do, go slowly 
in experimenting and make your increases 
only one grain at a time. 

I do not know just what to say about the 
Stevens .25-20 rifle, which has a grooved 
diameter of .250”. I have never heard of 
one of these rifles with such a small grooved 
diameter. The 60-grain jacketed Hi-Speed 
bullet, I think, measures about .255”. This 
would be too large. You would probably get 
rather excessive pressure and wear for a 
plain steel barrel. Dies for sizing down 
this bullet to smaller diameter would be 
very expensive. I think it would be better 
to take one of the lighter Ideal lead bullets 
and size it down to .252”, and this could 
be used, I think, with very good results 
with du Pont No. 80 powder. 

- =” ss 


CHOOSING A SCOPE 


| Ronalaingy to purchase a 2% or 3x 
scope, but do not know enough about 
them to decide between makes and the 
types of reticule. 

I think the glass I get will be one of the 


following: Noske’s new Field-scope, 3x; 
Zoertz, 21%x; Hensoldt, 2%x; or the Zeiss 
Zielklein. It cannot be a B. & M., for I 
have a mount with windage adjustment, 
but not elevation. I know very little of the 
Goertz or Hensoldt, but I can pick one up 
rather cheap. Can you help me decide be- 
tween these four makes? 

The type of reticule has also been both- 
ering me. I rather like the post Noske 
uses, but it covers six inches on target at 
100 yards, and when shooting at a mark 
smaller than 12 inches at 200 yards, etc., 
it would be impossible to hold over for ele- 
vation because post would hide mark. Will 
cross-hairs show up as good as a post in 
poor light? 

Would also like you to give me the dis- 
tance (in thousandths in.) that the firing 
pin should project beyond breech block 
when pushed forward in a .25-20 rifle. I 
have to make a firing pin, as I cannot buy 
one, for a special rifle, and do not know 
what to make this distance.—W. R. W. 


Answer (by Col. Whelen). I have your 
letter of November 23. I know nothing of 
the Noske new field-scope 3-power. If 
Noske is putting out a scope of this kind 
I shall have to look it up. I have had no 
experience with the Zeiss Zielklein tele- 
Scope sight, but I do know that Captain 
Curtis has used it very successfully recently 
on a big-game hunt in Alberta. I have both 
the Goertz 24%4-power and the Hensoldt 2%- 
Power glasses. Of these I very much pre- 
fer the Hensoldt. It is a splendid glass and 
it appears to me to be as good as any of 
them and very much better than most of 
them. All of these glasses, however, so far 
as I know, have a sharp-pointed post reti- 


cule. This leads to considerable errors in 
elevation because the sharp point fades out 
as one aims. 

Very fine cross hairs are the best for tar- 
get work, but they cannot be seen in the 
hunting field, nor can aim be caught quickly 
with them. If cross hairs be made thick 
enough so that aim can be caught quickly 
and they can be seen clearly in the hunting 
field, the intersection of them hides en- 
tirely too much of the target. By far the 
best reticule for a hunting telescope sight 
is the one with a flat top post combined 
with a horizontal wire slightly below the 
top of the post, as indicated in the attached 
sketch, 

The post substends from 4 to 6 inches at 
100 yards. I do not think you will find it 
difficult to hold over or aim high on an 
object with this reticule, as you anticipate. 
way to sight in the rifle with one of these 
modern telescope sights that in practice 
there is little difficulty in holding as high 
and as accurately as one wishes. The best 
way to sight in theriflie with one of these 
flat-top posts is to do so in such manner 
that the group of say 10 consecutive shots 
will center itself just above the top of the 
post, so that, in reality, you will hold at 
the lower edge of what you wish to strike. 
Thus, at 100 yards, if you hold touching the 
bottom of the bull’s eye, the rifle would pre- 
sumably make about a 2” group, and this 
2” group would be just inside the bull’s- 
eye at six o’clock with the lowest shot 
touching the bottom of the bullseye. 

This post reticule is the one I have always 
used, and I have never found any difficulty 
in holding high with it. 

I understand that Noske can place this 
reticule in any telescope to order. He 
placed one in my Hensoldt glass. The reti- 
cule should be so adjusted that there is no 
parallax on the post. There will then be a 
slight parallax on the horizontal wire, but 
this will not bother you any, as this hori- 
zontal wire is not used for sighting, but 
simply to level the rifle. 

With regard to the firing-pin projection 
beyond the breech block in the .25-20 rifle, 
I think this should be .05” minimum, and 
.06” maximum. 


*” *” om 


BARRELS FOR 3-INCH CASES 

C‘OME time in the near future I am contem- 

plating the purchase of a new double 
gun. Before the new Ithaca came out, I was 
sold on the C. E. grade Fox double gun in 
the .12 gauge. Now, this 1926 Ithaca grade 
No. 4 has changed my mind altogether, I 
think. Have you used, or personally exam- 
ined the two guns in these grades? If so, 
how do they compare as to finish, symmetri- 
calness of lines, shooting qualities, and com- 
plete make-up in general, including the en- 
graving on each gun? 

Whichever gun I decide on ordering, I will 
order two sets of barrels. The regular set 
to be 30 inches in length, with standard rib, 
bored right cylinder and left modified choke 
for the 25¢-inch cases and 14% ounce of No. 
8 chilled shot. Extra set of barels to be 30 
inches in length with standard rib, both full 
choke, using 2%-inch cases and 1% ounce 
of No. 4 chilled shot. 

Do you think it would be going to a little 
extreme in having this extra set of barrels 
bored for the Western Super-X, 3-inch cases 
and 1% ounce of No. 4 chilled shot? Would 
the Ithaca company bore their No. 4 grade 
gun barrels for this shell? Would this ne- 
cessitate heavier tubes and spoil the balance 
of the gun when using the extra set of bar- 
rels? Taking for granted that frame and 
all were originally intended for use in con- 
nection with a set of barrels such as I men- 
tion as “regular set.” The full choke tubes 
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would be used for wild-fowl shooting, mostly 
on the fly and at long range.—C. E. R. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If you want 
the extra set of barrels chambered for three- 
inch shells, better get the Fox. Only special 
boring is particularly effective with three- 
inch cases. However, I’d hesitate about hav- 
ing those barrels chambered for three-inch 
shells anyhow. I have been counting the 
shot in the Super-X shells, three-inch and 
regular. The 2%-inch contained 184 Sh Odes 
and the long shell 196. I doubt if the differ- 
ence is great enough to warrant the trouble 
you might have now and then in getting 
three-inch cartridges without special order. 

The difference in range between the two 
guns will nov be more than ten feet. This 
only when three-inch guns are overbored. 
As to the quality of the Fox and the Ithaca, 
the Fox in that grade would be the hand- 
somer gun, but the Ithaca is a good, sound 
arm—no faults. If I were buying the Ithaca, 
would get it in the No. 4 grade. Have a gun 
you could show your friends then. 

If your gun is to weigh 7.12 it would not 
require heavier barrels to handle the three- 
inch shells. This Ithaca has a lighter frame 
than the old guns used to have, which per- 
mits them to put a lot of the weight into the 
barrels. 

* * * 


28-BORE vs. .410 
CERTAINLY wish to approve and agree 
with you on your article in “Forest and 

Stream” on 28-bore and 410-bore guns. I 
have the straight run starting with 12, 16, 
20, 28, and 410. I like the 12 for duck, as 
it handles a large handful of shot and 
makes hits on a fast teal easy for me. But 
when duck season closes I clean up my 12- 
bore auto and put it by until next season. 
I take my little D. B. 28 and go out with 
friends using big, heavy 12, and I get my 
share of quail and rabbits, and am not 
nearly so tired at night, for I have not had 
so much extra weight to carry in the day’s 
hunt. 

My 28 is short, light, easy to handle in 
brush and corn fields. I often make doubles 
on quail with it, and I am a very poor shot. 
I am glad to see you put in a word for the 
28. 

As to the 410, it is a joke and, leaves 
more cripples and kills less than any arm 
I know of. It is not even good to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, as it does not even make 
a noise. Some like it, but I am trading my 
410, and no more for me.—J. B. G. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I have 
read with considerable interest your good 
opinion of the 28-bore. My reason for com- 
mending this gun, or one of my reasons, 
was that gun-makers, other than the Par- 
kers, are seriously considering dropping 
the 28-gauge. Dropping a fine gun like the 
28-bore and taking up the little 410 didn’t 
look right to me. I am glad you feel that 
way about it. 

* * * 
A GUN FOR THE WIFE 

Y WIFE is just learning to shoot, but 

my guns seem to be too heavy for her 
to handle. Recoil does not seem to bother 
her—in fact, she shoots my Krag carbine 
without seeming to notice it. I want to get 
her a lighter double of her own, but do not 
want to handicap her first efforts with a 
lighter gauge than necessary. She will prob 
ably shoot mostly rabbits, occasionally par- 
tridges or quail, and possibly decoyed ducks 
from an Illinois river blind. 

I have in mind about a 6%-pound double, 
improved cylinder and modified choke, for 
light 12-gauge loads, but wonder if a 6%- 
pound or 6%-pound, 16-gauge, using at times 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MAN 
SIGHTS 


Properly Designed—Better Made 


No. 48-W on Winchester 54 Rifle 
complete with disc, $11.50 


Lyman 48 on Springfield 03, $11.00 without dise. You 
can get the famous ‘48’ for most high-power rifles. 
Also front or rear sights for all target rifles. Experi- 
enced shooters use Lyman Sights. 


Send 10 cents for new Catalogue No. 15 


The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 


90 WEST STREET MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. U.S. A. 


— 
BOND 


Straight Line 
Loading Tool 


Model “‘C’”’ 


Will perform all the operations of Loading, 
except putting powder in the shells, and do 
them quickly and accurately. 

Shells will be sized straight and bullets seated 

true. 


NOTE: 


The Chamber, Plungers, and Neck 
Die of our Model B Tool can be used 
on the Model C. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
813 West 5th St., 
Wilmington, Delaware: 
Enclosed find 10 cents for which send me latest 
Catalogue on Hand Loading. 





IDEAL 
UNIVERSAL 


No. 2 Bullet 
Lubricating 
Press 


s No. 2 Bullet 
Lubricating 
Press. Strong 


Armory Buliet Produce in quantity and at low 
Mold cost redu s for your favorite 
Sa 
re- ; decapper, 
t sthesten ted. will amply provide 
for the indoor target shooting sea- 
son. 


Send 25 cents for the latest edition Ideal Handbook 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 





“Those Who Know” 


What It Means 


WwHY do we say, “Those Who Know 
—Use Chloroil and Stazon Prod- 
ucts?” Because it is the most concise 
way to say what is actually a fact. Ex- 
pert shots, big-game hunters, ammuni- 
tion companies, U. S. Navy and Ma- 
rines, West Point, State Police, City Po- 
lice, National Guard, all use and recom- 
mend Chloroil and Stazon Products. 
Moreover, they bear the official seal of 
the National Rifle Association, of which 
you are a member. There must be a 
mighty good reason for such popularity 
among people who certainly should 
know what products are worth while and which ones are not. 
Buy from your dealer, or use the coupon below. Chloroil Solvent 
is 35 cents, and the famous Stazon Kit is $1.00. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


624 S. Delaware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: @ 
bottles of Chloroil 35 cents . 
Please send me Kits @ $1.00 t for which 
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A GUN FOR THE WIFE 
(Continued from page 39) 


the heaviest loads for that gauge, would be 
better. Would you recommend 28-inch bar- 
rels in either case?—M. P. R. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Well, I do 
not know your wife. Some women would 
have so much pluck that they wouldn’t com- 
plain if they were kicked, but at the same 
time might eventually develop flinching. i 
have known a good many boys like that, and 
women are a bit like boys in some of their 
make-up. 

I’d get a gun that I knew, wouldn’t kick 
much, even if Mrs. R. didn’t complain about 
it. The 16- or the 20-bore would be right, 
preferably the latter. She can then shoot 
an ounce of shot on a pinch, and will kill 
everything up to forty yards at least. Since 
some of her work will be on rabbits and 
quail, probably a 50-per-cent choke, first bar- 
rel, will be about right, with a full-choked 
second barrel, in 20-bore. In 16, first barrel 
might be improved cylinder and second bar- 


1 dified choke. 
ins caaiiek aan ten given is about right, Model / 9 N wi R. A. 


somewhere around 6% pounds. Lighter .22 long rifle caliber repeating 
guns than 6 pounds are not very steady in bol ti O - istol 
the hands of anybody, and switch about so mt action. Une-guece pute 
readily as to become dangerous in the hands grip, walnut stock. Five-car- 


of a novice. tridge magazine. 




















Record 
Shooting 
for Many Years 






* * * 


YOU’LL SPOIL SOME BARRELS 
I AM experimenting on reducing the noise 
of a shotgun by drilling the barrel. Can 
you offer me any aid on this? Do you think 
cutting long, narrow slots would deform the 
shot and make a poor pattern?—C. McL. 





Answer (by Captain Askins). By way of 
reducing ‘muzzle blast and with the hope of 
improving patterns, Sweeley drilled holes in 
shotgun barrels. No improvement resulted 
in patterns. You may reduce the noise a 
bit—and you almost certainly will ruin some 
barrels. The only chance that I can see 
would be to fit an outside jacket over the 
barrel, to reinforce it, then slit through the 
two. 
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holds many world’s records on 
American teams and in international 
matches. 











Readers of THE DOPE BAG will be particularly 


interested in 
“WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILD- 
CRAFT” 


By Colonel Whelen 


His latest book, just off the press. Contains just 
the information which has been requested by thou- 
sands of Dope Bag correspondents. The life his- 
tories, habits and best methods of hunting every 
species of American Big Game all elaborated with 
many personal experiences of the author in hunting 
such game. 

The latter two-thirds of the book is crammed 
With just the right dope on Still-hunting, Stalking, 
Personal Equipment and Clothing, Shelters and 
Tents, Beds and Bedding, Finding One's bee The 
Big Game Rifle, Wilderness Marksmanship, Photog- 
Taphy and Physical Preparation. The Colonel has 
touched on these subjects at times in his letters to 

e Bag correspondents, but here he has it in 
eaborate and complete form down to the most 
Minute detail. Many of these chapters are outstand- 
ing ones with a mass of original data not heretofore 
Published. 

There are exactly 374 pages of such material in- 


tluding over 75 illustrations specially prepared for 
the subject matter, also numerous pen sketches 
and diagrams by the Colonel. 


Price, $3.75, postpaid 


The Colonel’s book is a fit companion to go with 
our first offering: i 


“HANDLOADING AMMUNITION” 


By J. R. Mattern 


The standard texthook on the subject of metallic 
ammunition. Invaluable to all shooters whether 
or not interested in reloading. An encyclopedia on 
the subjects of ammunition and interior ballistics. 
380 pages with 117 original illustrations. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 

Both voliimes (purchased together) $6.00 postpaid. 

SMALL ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 

Box 18, Marshaliton, Delaware 


Its quality has been well tested — its 
superiority acknowledged. 















Unexcelled in accuracy and value. 


Ask your dealer for further 
information, or write direct 






Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 857 UTICA, N. Y. 











Owners and Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 
and 
Page-Lewis Arms Company 























B.S. A. 
SAFETIPASTE 


| and Other Firearms 
Accessories 

Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS Co., LTD. 



















Indispensable to every Rifle, Shotgun 
and Pistol User. Practical—Efficient— 
In Use Everywhere. 


Send for detailed descriptive literature. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. 8S. 4. DISTRIBUTORS 

Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 

286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
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Hoppe's Guide for Gun Owners FREE. 
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F you are in search of an all-round 

scope with very high illumination, 
extreme rigidity, one which will give 
satisfaction on both high-power and 
low-power rifles, investigate the 11%- 
inch combination rifle sight and spot- 
ting scope in 8-power, with Fecker 







precision mounts and bases, suited 
for any rifle. Under average light 
conditions it will spot .22’s in the 
black at 100 yards. 








J. W. FECKER 


1954 Perrysville Avenue, 
Observatory Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Telescope Sights Precision Mounts 
Spotting Scopes. 


Gold Life Members’ Pins 
$2.50 
N. R. A. Service Company 
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YOU will 


control. 


FIXED SCOPE— 


ADJUSTABLE MOUNTINGS | 


The B. & M. HUNTING SCOPE is non-adjustable, foolproof. No 
tedious internal adjustments to make. The rigid aiming post always in 
the true optical center. More field of view per ounce weight. Maxi- 
mum illumination. Absolute elimination of parallax. 

The strong, rigid, Trussed Hunting Mounting is readily adjustable in 
both windage and elevation. Your groups can be moved across the | 
target in 14-inch steps. Thumb-operated locknuts secure your adjust- | 
ments indefinitely. The scope is held immovable under recoil. 


type of scope. Your final adjustment 


either screw accommodates any change in the brand of ammunition used. 
Mid-range cartridges or reduced loads can be used without repeating the 
whole sighting-in process. The B. & M. windage and elevation screws cover 
every contingency. and in five minutes you can get your adjustments back to 


their original position. 


We Mount It On Your Gun Without Extra Charge 
and Guarantee Satisfaction 


Endorsed by Captain Askins, Colonel Whelen, 2nd a host of users. Write 
us for free booklets. Complete Handbook, 50 cents, stamps. 


BELDING & MULL Phitiosters, Pa. 


Makers of | 
Straightline Reloading Tools, All-steel Cleaning Rods, Bolt-sleeve Sights, | 










Adjustable Mounting— 


Mr. Hunter: 


Investigate the merits of the fixed, foolproof scope | 
and readily adjustable mountings. The accuracy of | 
the Scope deserves exact adjustment and absolute 


What It Means to You 


Zeroing for an arbitrary range is acomplished in one-tenth the time and 
with only one-third the shooting required by the internally adjusted foreign 


and Watson Rifle Sights 
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be using a Hunting Scope some day. 










































is more accurate. A mere half-turn of 






































THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


I am pleased to annoiince ordere will be attended to 
promptly for the O HARE MICROMETER. No wait- 
ing, as unfortunately bas been the case in the past. 
Send for my latest Catalog No. 7. Over 200 cuts 
illustrated. In this Catalogue, Col. Towsend Whelen’s 
Cirevlar Letter on “Rifle Range and Spotting Tee 
scope,” gives his practical knowledge on the use. 


P. J. OHARE 
552 Irvington Ave. P.O. So. Orange, N. J. 
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Takes 6 Long 
.22 Cal. Shells 


4 Sin. overall 
eighs 6 oz 


‘6 


ered. 


Nickle 


or 
Blued 
Finish 
Fits in your vest pocket. Elegant little 
emergency protector. Leather Holster 
75c extra 
Note:--We do wholesale refinishing 
and rifle repairing 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Migr. Fis Nie e Sees 
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Pistol Champions and Fire Arm 
Experts designed this New Model 


Camp PERRY (COLT 


Caliber .22 SINGLE SHOT TARGET PISTOL 


SUPERIOR 


in Grip, Balance 


Action and Accuracy 


If You are (or wish to be) an Expert Shot, 
the ‘‘Camp Perry’’ Colt Will Interest You 


HEN a new Colt is piaced on the market, shooters may 

rest assured their patience is rewarded by the knowledge 
that countless experiments have been tried, many models 
made and discarded, until the new addition to the COLT 
family hes proved practical and the superior of anything 
similar. 
Here, then, is the “Single-Shot” that target shooters have 
Jong awaited—the “Camp Perry Colt” that has been passed 
by the Board of Censors—the “cranks” of Camp Perry, 
Olympic Team members, and individual experts. 


This new COLT is made with the care and precision of all 


Colt firearms, and is a Masterpiece of Colt producing 
experts. 

Of special interest is the unique method by which the lines 
of the well-known COLT OFFICERS’ MODEL are re- 
tained in its adaptation to the Single-Shot Pistol type—a 
neat “barrel block” occupying the cylinder space, set flush 
with the edge of frame—so that this new model has the 
same grip, balance, and general “feel” of the Officers’ 
Model, and a shooter who is accustomed to it may now 
possess a Caliber .22 Target Pistol he can use without 
change in his style of grip or holding. 


“MAKERS OF HISTORY” is a book of thril- 
ling adventures in which Colt’s have figured. 
May we mail it to you with our Catalog No.56? 


These Specifications Will Mean Much to Every Experienced Shooter: 


CARTRIDGE: The well known .22 Long Rifle. 

LENGTH OF BARREL: 10 inches; especially chambered to 
insure that great degree of accuracy demanded by experts. 

LENGTH OVER ALL: 13% inches. 

WEIGHT: 84% oinces. 


SIGHTS: Either “Bead” or ‘Patridge’ style as desired. Front 
Sight adjustable for elevation; Rear Sight, with adjusting 
screw, adjustable for windage. Sighting radius 9% inches. 


ACTION: Hand Finished, with trigger pull light, clean and 
smooth with no “backlash."’ Trigger and Back Strap finely 
checked to prevent slipping. 


FINISH: Full Blued. Checked Walnut Stocks, Frame edges 
mechanically stipple, with flat top and sights matted to 
prevent sun-glare or light reflection, thus eliminating the 
necessity of “smoking’’ the sights to obtain clear, sharp 
definition. 


Ask any Progressive Dealer in Fire Arms 
to Show You This New Camp Perry Colt 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS M’'F’G. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Phil B. Bekeart Company, Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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HUNTING RIFLES 


WITH 


Telescopic Sights 


The rifle shown above is the new Remington .30 Ex- 
press, as remodeled by us, and equipped with the Zeiss 
2%4-X hunting telescope on the Noske hunting-type 
mount. 


Note the low line of sight and the high, thick comb 
of the stock. With a telescope and stock of this type, 
the rifle balances perfectly, and when it is thrown to the 
shoulder the eye instantly catches the target through the 
large, clear field of the glass. We believe this combina- 
tion is one of the fastest sighting arrangements we have 
ever seen. 


The side safety of this rifle is easily operated, the bolt 
handle, when up, is well away from the telescope, and 
iron sights can be readily used with the glass in place. 


We recommend this weapon in .25 Remington for 
“woods loafing” and woodchuck sniping, and in .30-06 
Government as an all-around rifle. The price of this 
rifle, stocked to your own dimensions and fitted with 


Noske 3-X “Fieldscope” and mount, is $212.50; with 
Zeiss 2%4-X or Hensoldit 234-X, $225.00. Both prices 
NET. 


We find the Noske mount, with the Noske 3-X “Field- 
scope,’ the Zeiss 214-X, or the Hensoldt 234-X tele- 
scopes, entirely satisfactory on Springfield, Mauser, Win- 
chester, Remington, Mannlicher, and Savage rifles. 


We specialize in fitting all types of hunting rifles with 
the mounts and telescopes described above. 


The proper mounting of a telescopic sight is a deli- 
cate operation, and one demanding a high order of me- 
chanical skill. We believe we are better equipped than 
any other concern to do this work as it should be done. 
If we mount your scope, you can feel assured that the 
mounts are exactly squared up and level, that they are 
correctly placed, and that they will never come off or 
work loose. 


Our annual price list of new and slightly used rifles, shotguns, and combination arms is now 
ready. Send for your copy and get an early choice 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


234-240 East 39th Street 


Five Minutes’ Walk From 
Grand Central Station 


New York City 
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Western Non-Corrosive 


— View—Barrel always clean 
when Western Smokeless Non-Cor- 
rosive .22’s are used. 


Lower View — Pitted and corroded 
barrel caused by ordinary cartridges. 


Greater Accuracy and Longer Life for Your Rifle 


Here’s an improved .22 cartridge which does away 
with bothersome cleaning of the barrel each time the 
rifle is used, and at the same time adds to the rifle’s 
life and accuracy. 


The priming mixtures previously used in Rim-Fire 
cartridges, when burned, deposited in the bore a 
soluble salt which, combined with the moisture in the 
air, caused rust, pitting and corrosion and eventually 
destroyed the accuracy of the barrel. 


Western has developed a new priming mixture which 
prevents this rusting, corrosion and pitting; in fact, it 
appears to spread a protective coating over the in- 
terior of the barrel, keeping it bright and clean. It is 
no longer necessary to clean the bore each time the 
rile is shot if Western Smokeless Non-Corrosive 


.22's are used. Erosion is reduced and extensive tests 
indicate that the barrel life is greatly increased by 
shooting the Western Non-Corrosive cartridge instead 


of ordinary .22’s. 


If cartridges with ordinary priming have been fired in 
your rifle or pistol, scrub the bore tharoughly with hot 
water to remove all trace of rust-producing deposits. 
Then use Western Smokeless, iy pate 22's 
exclusively and forget all your rifle-cleaning troubles. 
The bore will remain bright and free from rust, pitting 
or corrosion for many thousands of rounds after the 
usefulness of the rifle would have been destroyed if 
ordinary ammunition had been used. 


W rite for descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
425 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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lhe revolver is an effective instrument in the promotion of law and order. It is an 
invaluable factor in the conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 


PROTECTION 


The officer at his post and his brother guard- 
ians of the peace can furnish protection in only 


Thundering tons of traffic come to a stop. The 
most dangerous crossing in town is robbed of 
its power to harm the tiniest pedestrian . . . pro- 
tection at hand .. . what a feeling 
of security it creates and how well 
even the youngest sense it . . . how 
consciously apprehensive we all 
are in its absence. 

The same children, wives, and 
mothers who need protection on 


one place at a time. Quick and fearless in re- 
sponding to emergency calls, the 
fact remains that the guardian of 
the law is generally called after the 
law-breaker has swept upon his 
prey. Do you want revenge or... 
protection ? 

Banish fear. ‘The safest, most 


kL The revolver has a place in the hands of the 
law-abiding public. 

2. A thug would rather attack an unarmed pe- 
destrian, motorist or householder nm an 
armed one. 

3. To prohibit the manufacture and sale of re- 
volvers in order to prevent crime would 
equivalent to prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of automobiles to put ar. end to automobile 
accidents. 

4. The use of a revolver or any form of con- 
cealed weapon in committing a crime should 
demand cn increased sentence, with no possi- 
bility of probation or suspended sentence. 

5. A swift, sure punishmeni for crime is the 


the highways also need protection 
in the home. There may be only 
one time in their lives when this 
need will be urgent, but to be able 
to fulfill the need at that critical 
moment is vital. 


only proper means for reducing crime. 

6. The 2nd Amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States means just what it says: 

right of the people to p and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” 


That is why we are proud o; 
tions of public service that 
down from generation to eration in this 
Company. In times of national dan, it has 
enabled us to do our part in ae pe 


the high tradi- 
ave been handed 


Nation as a whole, and in times cpene has 
enabled us to protect the individua 


dependable revolver for home de- 
fense. Smith & Wesson originated 
the safety idea in firearms over 40 
years ago. The .32 and .38 caliber 
S & W Safety make accidental dis- 
charge by adult or child impossible. 


Our Descriptive Booklet E may interest you —it will be sent free upon request. 


WESSON 


MASS. U.S.A. 


SMITH 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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appearance is desired. 








WANTED—American Firearms. Hunt 
up your discarded firearms. Have your 
friends do likewise. In every family there 
are firearms discarded as being obsolete. 
Send a list of what you or your friends have. 
If the pieces are what I want, I will offer 
top prices. S. Harold Croft, Bala-Cynwyd 
P. O., Pa. 12-27 


8 Ie a a nT eT 

COLLECTION OF MODERN WEAPONS for sale. 
Write for list. Sidney Maranov, 242 W. 38th St., 
New York City. 6-27 

















PEAFOWL, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Wild 
Geese, Ducks. Free Circular. John Hass, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 3-27 











THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field—the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a genera- 
tion. Circular on requ@st. Baker & Kimball, 33 
M South St., Boston, Mass. 427 


HARRIS TWE«.D—Handwoven, High-class Sports 
material, and Aristocrat of all outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. SUIT-LENGTHS by post. $2.00 per 
ard. Samples free. Newall, 319 Stornoway, Scot- 
te 12-27 

WHILE THEY LAST—Genuine Mauser Repeating 
Rifle, Waffenfabrik Oberndorf, in factory grease, 7 
mm., famous for accuracy and killing wer, $35 
Also 8 and 9 mm., $35. Over and Under, 3-barrel 
guns. Send for bargain list. Fred’k Hollender, 1157 
Morris Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 7-27 
































in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 
M. South St., Boston, Mass. 4-27 


HANDLOADING AMMUNITION, by J. R. 
Mattern. A text-book covering all phases of 
the loading and reloading of ammunition 
for rifles and revolvers. 380 pages. 117 
original illustrations. Voluminous tables of 
ballistics and 50 pages of load tables for all 
modern cartridges. A technical discusison 
on each popular cartridge. Complete in- 
structions for loading to duplicate factory 
loads, short range and small game loads, 
big game cartridges and loads to obtain ex- 
treme accuracy at all ranges. Everything 
is original, there is no reprinting of catalog 
dope. Intensely practical. No shooter 
should be without it, whether a handloader 
or not. Bound in buckram. Price, $3.00 
bostpaid. Small Arms Technical Publishing 


Company, Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware. 
4-27 































FOR SALE OR TRADE—Hensoldt Gem _ Dialyt 

Binocular, new condition with case. WANT high 
rer bolt action rifle, Model 52 Winchester or 

ringfield .22-cal Rifle. R. H. Christoffer, et, 
. 4- 






Texas. 











FOR SALE—1 Winchester, 1 Remington, 1 
ming Auto. Shotgun, all full choke guns. All 
new in factory grease. Price $40.00 each. John H. 
Fawes, Box 38, New Franklin, Missouri. 4-27 


WANTED—Cap and Ball pistols. Moulds and 
in good condition. Describe and state price. 
- P. Rosenstein, 4713 Fannin St., Houston, Tex. 4-27 
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READ TERMS BEFORE SENDING ORDER ey 
HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the ai 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shoot- 
ing equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 
Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of ten 
words when his subscription is paid for one year. 
to write or print the text plainly on one side of the paper only, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office three weeks 
prior to the following publication date. All words in excess of 10 must 
be paid for at the rate of 10 cents a word. Cash MUST accompany order. 
Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already made use 
of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these columns at a 
cost of 10 cents a word. No advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. 
They should be in the publication office three weeks prior to the time 
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It is necessary only 





“FIX YORE FENCES’’—Barring a miracle, no 
gun game by mail after June Ist. Fin then you can 
deduct 30 per cent from every cash sale from my 
I aim to trade to the bitter end. Then you will 
have to take what others offer. Pay what they ask 
and say PLEASE. Shift with the House of SHIFF, 
North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Lyman 48, new, $9.00. Govern- 
ment Sporter stock, new condition, beautifully re- 
finished; grip, fore-end horn capped, silver inlay, 
$25.00. Dr. H. H. Lowe, Leesburg, Ohio. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Colt’s Pocket Screw Drivers 12 cents. 
Stamps accepted. Berg Bros., Harrison St., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Winchester 54 .30-06 new Lyman 48 
and sling. WANT —Springfield Sporter, new, and .38 
Officer’s Model revolver, tools, etc. Also .44 or .45 
cal. Colt and S. & W. revolvers. T. C. Barrier, Box 
52, Statesville, N. C. 4-27 


PEDIGREED POINTERS—Llewellins, $25.00 up. 
Exchange for good gun. Dr. Robert Boggs, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 4-27 


EXCHANGE—New S. & W., M. & P. model 38, 
for Military .44. L. C. Davis, Maquon, Illinois. 




















ld 


FOR SALE—One 5-A Win. scope in A-1 condi- 
tion, $25.00. Elmer Rhodes, 1732 Kenneth Ave., 
Arnold, Pennsylvania. 4-27 


TRADE—.22 S. & W. 10 inch, fine condition, for 
.45, in like condition. W. Delbruegge, Box 621, 
Bend, Oregon. 4-27 


WANTED—Remington 12-A, action and stock. C. 

















P. Beals, North Kansas City, Missouri. 4-27 
WANTED—.45 Colt Bullet Mould. W. O. Harris, 
3014 R St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 4-27 





OVERSTOCKED—.30-06 cartridges, $2.00 per 100. 
D. O. Amstutz, Ranson, Kansas. 4-27 


SELL—Ithaca 10 hammerless, $9.00. WANT— 
About two cases .30-06 ammunition. Oscar Mykle- 
jord, Fosston, Minnesota. 4-27 


TRADE—.45 Colt Auto. for .22 Colt 
scope sight. E. J. Hefner, Magnolia, Illinois. 


WANTED—Colt’s IN GOOD SHOOTING CONDI- 
TION. .45 cal. New Service. .45 cal. single action 
Army. .38 cal. Police Positive Special. State length 
of barrels. Winchester Single Shot Action, strong 
enough for Niedner’s .22 or .25 cal. high power 
cartridges. Martin B. Donker, 607 Leonard St., N. 








Auto., or 
4-27 











W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. -27 
GUNSTOCKING AND CHECKING. Finest grade 
workmanship. Al. Linden, Bryant, Wisconsin. 4-27 








FOR SALE—Krag Carbine, remodeled to Sporter. 
Checked grip and forearm, out, fair in, with 
240 rounds F. ammunition. $15.00. .45-70 
Carbine (Springfie'd), fine in and out, 100 rounds. 
F. A. Carbine ammunition, $5.00. 220 grain old 
style Krag bullets, 50 cents per hundred. New style, 
same price. Ideal .38 S. & W. special No. 4. with 
mould, $2.50. WANT—Squibb mould No. 311169 
B. & M., also Ideal No. 257306. W. M_ Evans, 
4625 Kenwood St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 4-27 





<stieeneeatigmnetheiipaaageniieaceaesaennaiaigiaiaiaapesaipee aA 

FOR SALE—Maxim Silencers for United States 
Springfield Rifles, $4.00. Berg Brothers, Harrison 
St., Davenport, Iowa. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed English Setters, whelped 
October 5, 1926. H. J. Cole, R. 3, Troy, N. Y. 4-27 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—My kit of radio set 
huilders’ supplies, consisting of variable condensers, 
Turners, Transformers, dials, cabinets, etc. Value 
$60.00. WANT —Springfield or other good rifle. 
Earl Price, Lodi, Wisconsin. 4-27 
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FOR SALE—New and second hand rifles, pistols, 
shotguns. Write exactly what you want. Quote 
you condition and price by mail. No catalogue. 
Hyman’s, 1705 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado. 4-27 


FOR SALE—One .45 Colt New Service, 7% inch 
barrel revolver, practically new, in good condition, 
$22.50. One No. 1-A, Autographic Kodak, Jr. 
Eastman, with F-77, 130 mm. Anastigmat Lens and 
leather carrying case. $18.00. One pair Field 





Glasses, marked Prisma Paris, 12X, achromatic 
lenses, hinged frame adjustment, $9.00. R. M. Bair, 
Box 408, Hummelstown, Pa. 4-27 





FOR SALE—.45 Colt Auto. Government Model, 
good, $15.00. Colt 3-A .32-21 5% barrel, blued, like 
new, $20.00. Colt 


1e -22 Auto., good as new, $25.00. 
Victor Scoby, Maquoketa, Iowa. 4- 


FOR SALE—450 rounds 7.62 mm. ammunition, 
$20.00 for lot. C. C. McFarland, Ashland, Kansas. 
4-27 


iS] 
1 








SELL—Reising .22, fine, $20.00 cash. 
Kuhns, Steubenville, Ohio. 


PISTOL WANTED—Stevens “‘Diamond Model” .22 
long rifle, 10 inch barrel, new or gun crank condi- 


Jos. P. 
4-27 








tion. E. A. Weatherbee, Lincoln, Maine. 4-27 
_.WANTED—Australian Trench-knife, anti-tank 
rifle. Rudolf Haerle, 1449 North Penn St., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 4-27 





EXCHANGE—Winchester 52, high comb, pistol 
grip capped and checked, Stevens scope, No. 464, per- 
fect condition. 1915 Luger-holster, entire 
outfit like new. Want good bench lathe. Dr. E. W. 
Harper, Watertown, South Dakota. 4-27 


FOR SALE—2 Zischang Rifles, target. Fine con- 
dition, reloading tools. H. E. Sweet, 810 Madison 
St., Syracuse, New York. 4-27 


SELL—Perfect ‘06 Neidner Springfield Heavy 
Barrel Matchh WANT—National Match or Scope. 
Lawrence H. Lapinske, c/o Cereal Mills Co., Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 4-27 


TRADE—Waffenfabrik Mauser 
5% inch. FOR 52 Winchester. 
Seeley, California. 











Oberndorf 7.63, 
George L. Campbell, 
4-27 





chester, oiled and checked, 


E. 8S. Hull, Arkport, N. Y. 4-27 

SELL—Winchester 1895, 
condition. $25.00. 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—wWinchester S. S. Sgl. set 
trigger, .25-21 Stevens Barrel. Mid-Range Vernier 
Rear and Ivory Bead Front, Ideal Loading Tool, 84 
gr. S. S. Pt. Mould, about 100 shells, 500 bullets, 
canvas case, good shooter and in fair condition, 
$20.00. Remington Double Hammerless, 30 inch. 
Damascus 12 ga. 14-1 %-2% choke, fair condition. 
$20.00 WANT—5-A Scope for Win. Imp. 52 and 
.32-20 S. & W. Blued, 4 or 5 inch Military. R. W. 
Hawthorne, 459 Spring Street, Elgin, Minois. 


.30 Government. Fine 
J. C. Blanden, Birmingham, 
4-27 








4-27 

WANTED—S. A. Frame, .38-40 loading too's, 
.44-40 S. A. Colt. Dr. C. . Warner, 221 = 
4-2 


Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


SPOTTING TELESCOPE—For rifle range wanted. 
40 to 50 magnification. Perfect condition. Give 
description and price. Fred’k Hollender, 1157 Morris 
Ave., New York City. 4-27 


PETERSON-BALLARD .22 L. R. 
accurate, extra fine 6% action, $75.00. Fine Sport- 
ing Springfield, $60.00. Winchester S. S. .32-40, 
No. 4 oct.. like new, tools, $25.00. J. R. Buhmiller. 
Eureka, Mont. 4-27 


Heavy, super- 
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SELL—German Luger, 7.65 mm. pre-war, excel- 
lent condition, 4% inch barrel, also special holster, 
$35.00. A. Draviner, 900 E. Acacia St., Glendale, 
California. 4-27 
ances EEO 

Springfield, heavy barrel, match rifle, perfect, 
$65.00. Colt .32 Police Positive Target, new, 
422.00. Winchester 20, fine condition, $30.00. 
Smith & Wesson .44 triple lock, New Century, new, 
$35.00. Colt .22 Automatic, good, $17.50. Eric 
Tinsley, 423 So. 4th Street, Louisville, Ky. 4-27 


WANTED—Springfield Rifle. 
dition. H. Knieriem, 611 16th St., 


State price and con- 
Modesto, Cal. 
4-27 
FOR SALE—6x30 Crown Optical Co. military 
Binoculars, with case, $25.00. P. C. Harper, 1617 
Judson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4-27 
OR LS Taare ee ee 
GUN CABINETS, Radio Consoles ,and Tables. 
Direct from factory. Send stamp for folder. Special 
get acquainted offer. Send $1.00 for walnut finished 
mounted picture frame, complete with glass. Kane 
Cabinet Company, Kane, Pa. 4-27 


WANTED—Tools for 6.5 mm. and .256 Newton. 
W. H. Wade, 89 Colfax Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 4-27 
SALE—.45 Auto., good condition, $14.00. John 
P. Becker, Dundas, Minn. 4-2 


SELL—Stevens 44% Target, .32-40. One 32 inch 
nickel steel barrel. One 26 inch octagon barrel 
sights, tools, perfect as new, $25.00. John woe 
Wellsville, Ohio. 4-27 


Pte reer AE ee renee eee 
KRAG Carbines,” Rifles, $15.00 to $20.00, new or 
new condition, Kerr slings, new, 50 cents. Five 
Springfield Service stocks new or new _ condition, 
$1.75 to $2.25. New binoculars from Frankford, 
to $20.00. Krag small parts, ammunition, 

Send card, N.R.A. number, for reservation. 

Also, Ballard, .48 ex-long rim 

or ¢. t, excellent condition, $20.00. WANTED— 
2 new Krag barrels, 1 stock. Arthur E. Johnson, 
2155 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 4-27 


REMARKABLE Harmless Indian Herb Remedy. 
Cures Tobacco Habit easily. Stops craving entirely. 
Any form unequaled. Cured myself. Hundreds 
others. Why not =" $1.00 proves it. No fake. 
Herman Fosberg, Wallace, Michigan. 4-27 


WESTLEY RICHARDS 10 gauge barrels 32, real 
long range gun, perfectly tight and A. IL. condition, 
$125.00. Winchester Repeating Rifle .45-90, new. 
real big game rifle, great stopping power, extra barrel 
33 Special. Lyman sights, $55.00. Sent for inspec- 
tion on receipt of $3.00. Frederick Hollender, 1157 
Morris Ave., New York City. 4-27 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt’s Automatic Government 
Model 1911. Blued .45 Colt’s New Service 5% inch; 
blued 1901 8S. & W. .22 L. R. D. A. target pistol. 
In fine order, good appearance; $18.00 each. H. B. 
McCollum, 506 W. 19th St., Wilmington, ce 

bul 


Caliber or condition 
Describe 
4-27 


WANT—Single Action Colt. 
not important but price must be low. 
fully. H. C. Barrett, Anthony, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Three cases .30-06 Ammunition. 
$18.00 per case. 1,200 Rounds, clean sure fire 
goods. Gail H. Bowen, Saranac, Mich. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Three new 5-A Winchester scopes, 
with cases and No. 2 mounts, as issued from factory, 


$30.00 each. O. O. Glick, Box 30, Malinta, Ohio. 


4-27 


SELL OR TRADE—20 ga. Remington pump, .38- 
55 Winchester, .45 Colt Auto. All excellent condi- 
tion. Want target rifles, good double 12, or old 
timers. Lawrence Rotz, High School, Decatur. 
Illinois. 4-27 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—High powered terrestrial 
telescope. Will consider Zeiss Binoctar 7x 50, Hen- 
soldt Astro Diasyt 18x50, .32 revolver or Reising 
.22 automatic. Charles H. Loeb, Kemper Military 
School, Booneville, Missouri. 4-27 


TR S—.25 cal. Niedner-Springfield, for Model 
54 Winchester, .30-06. Also .22 Colt Automatic for 
Reising Automatic. B. R. Julian, Omak, ‘Westingtes. 

4-2 


FOR SALE—Parker VHE 20-28 inch Imp. Cyl. 
& Full, Ventilated rib, Lyman sights, Jostam pad, 
weight 6%. Cost $120.75, sell $80.00. Remington 
Model 30 .25, $37.50. Browning 16 Auto. Ribbed 
barrel 28 inches ful, $55.00. Smith .410 28 inches, 
both full Lyman sights ejector, $45.00, cost $60.00. 
Smith & Wesson .22-32, $25.00. Above guns new 
unused. Winchester 95 .30-40, sheared front Lyman 
receiver rear, bore perfect, outside fine, $25.00. 
Colt .22 Auto. perfect as new $25.00, with extra 
magazine. One fine for $15.00. Fine Reising .22 
$18.00. Colt .32 Auto., like new, $10.00. Mauser 
.82 Auto., never shot, $8.00. Winchester 12-16 gauge 
26 inches full fine, $28.00. All prices for cash sale. 
Want Remington Tournament or higher grade 20 
gauge pump on trade. George A. Goeke, Waukon. 
Iowa. 4-27 
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CANADIAN LAND SOLD FOR TAXES: 
$55.80 buys 2 acres beautiful lake frontage. 
$79.20 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing camp. 
$126.00 buys 25 acres lake frontage. 

$268.20 buys 150 acres, British Columbia. 

$396.00 buys 264 acres, Ontario. 

These prices are not first payments, or the price 
per acre, but the total amount asked. Also beauti- 
fully situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, white-fish, bass, 
ete.; best in North America. Summer cottage sites, 
farms heavily wooded tracts, acreages large and small 
for pleasure and investment, all offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy monthly 
payments of $5.00 and upwards. Illustrated lists 
describing the above and hundreds of other prop- 
erties seized and sold for taxes, mailed free on re- 
quest. Send no money, send for a list today, so you 

ili have first choice. Tax Sale Service, Room 628, 
72 Queen St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 4-27 


WANTED—.30-40 and 762 
_——— Butler, Pa. 


Ww. @. 
4-27 


cartridges. 





WILL BUY—Telescope sight with mounts or with- 
out. Lyman 1-A. F. E. Brickel, 1407 18th St., 
N. W., Canton, Ohio. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Model 52 Winchester, with 5-A 
Scope, both perfect, $50.00. WANTED—Powder 
Scales. George Gustin, Roann, Ind. 4-27 


NEW SMITH & WESSON Straight Line Target 
Pistol, $27.00 Ludwig Anderson, 117 Newton Ave., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 4-27 


SELL OR TRADE—.44-90 Creedmore, extra bbl., 
reloading tools, mould and shells. Gun in fine condi- 
tion. H. L. Phillips, Norwood, N. Y. (St. Lawrence 
County). 4-27 


WANTED—B. & M. telescope, 3-X power and 
mounts. Fred W. Hesse, Buffalo, Wyo. 4-27 


SPRUCE GUM—Refined from high-grade stock 
fresh from Maine forest; twenty 5 cent packages to 
$1.00 postpaid. Eastern Gum Company, Monson, 

e. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Ithaca 12 gauge No. 4 Ejector, ——— 
new. V_ S. Thayer, Readsboro, Vt. -27 


WANTE D—Winchester 5-A Scope for .22-caliber 
Springfield M. I. Erle Gans, Red Bluff, Cal. 4-27 


FOR SALE—Sporting goods and -- shop in best 
city in Wyoming, fifteen miles from Horn Moun- 
tains, best trout streams and big ee unting, place 
doing fine business, nearly sixteen thousand sales 
last year, next season will be better, worth eleven 
thousand, sell for nine thousand five hundred, reason, 
doctor’s orders. Chas. A. Evans, Box 190, Sheridan, 
Wyoming. 4-27 





SET.L—Remington 24 Automatic, 
new, case, 600 cartridges, $25.00. 
Athens, Georgia. 


REDUCING EQUIPMENT—Sell Target and 
Sporting Ballards, Sharps, Winchesters, Maynards, 
Stevens, Remingtons, others. Tools, Moulds, Sights. 
Inclose stamp for list. C. H. Kelly, 30 Alaric St.. 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 4-27 


.22 long rifle, 
M. Nightingale, 
4-27 


FOR SALE—One Ross .280 M. 10, fine condition, 


$25.00. One Mauser action with special extra heavy 
target barrel, 29 in., cal. .30-06, $35.00. Has Lyman 
rear and sheared front sight. One Peabody-Martini, 
hammerless Match rifle .44 caliber, $20.00. John 


Greishammer, Epoufette, Michigan. 4-27 


VERY LOW PRICES—Ideal and Winchester 
Tools, Ammunition, ete. Some obsolete ammunition. 
Bud Dalrymple, Gunsmith, Nowlin, S. D. 4-27 


KRAG Rifles remodeled. Photos of Sporters and 
my attractive prices sent on request. Have your 
rifle shipped direct to me from Rock Island. M. 
McDougall, 2207 Miller St., Burlington, Iowa. 4-27 


WANTED—ACTION ONLY. Single shot Smith 
& Wesson single action .22 target pistol. State price. 
BOX 9, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 4-27 


WANTED—Newton Reloading tool for Springfield 


1906 Cartridge. Must be in excellent condition. S. 
D. Monahan, 160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
4-27 


FOR SALE ONLY—National Match Springfield. as 
issued. hand picked at Armory, special aluminum 
butt-plate to lengthen stock, equipped with Lyman 
No. 48 and Service Sights, star gauged. Also 
original .20-06 Newton with Kerr sling. Springfield 
Snorter, barrel hand smoothed, hand made pistol 
grip stock, star gauged, Lyman No. 48 sight. Full 
details on receipt of stanip. Philip B. Sharpe, 55 
Fessenden St., Portland, Maine. 4-27 


WANTED—Bound or copies, “The Rifle,” 
1885-1886; “Shooting and Fishing,” and 
“Arms and the Man,” 1904-1922. W. B. 


Pape, 428 Farmington Ave., Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 4-27 
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FOR SALE—Lyman 34 receiver sight for 
new, $3.50. Savage N. R. A. factory sights, firgt 
class, $2.00. A. R. Tripp, Leesville, Ohio. 4-27 


THE JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH RECOIL PAD For 
SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES. Used by more shooters 
than all other re 
coil pads combined 
and by best shoot. 
ers everywhere 
The only pad made 
that assists ip 
a showing you if 
your gun really fits you. Eliminates upward whip of 
muzzle and maintains perfect gun position for f 
ing shots. Does not permit recoil to move the gun 
stock downward nor muzzle upward. Hundreds of 
thousands of shooters tell us “NO KICK COMING” 
when this recoil pad is used. That's why sales on 
this pad are greater than all others. Buy from your 
neighborhood dealer, or direct, $3.25. Special size 
pads, 50 cents extra. Catalogue Free. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Illinois 
Largest manufacturers of recoil pads in the world, 


THE VALUE OF TRAINING 


The Swiss spend much time practicing before com 
peting for international honors. They usually win, 
and the honors gained are well deserved. Intelligent 
practice is rewarded. 

Few people are fortunate 
champion class. Many who have time cannot afford 
the expense, whie those to whome expense means 
little are unable to spare the time. 

If it were possible for one to shoot fifty shots every 
day for three months, there is little doubt thats 
much higher average could be attained. A pistd 
which will hit a match-head at ten feet and can be 
used in the living-room makes it possible for every 
one to practice. 

Accurate. Economical. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer first, 
prepaid. 


BULL’S-EYE PISTOL MANUFACTURING CO, 
Box 480, Rawlins, Wyo. 


enough to get into the 


It hits where you aim 
$3.00 


then write direct. 


The Only Accurate Air Pistol Made 


EVELOP your marksmanship with 

this perfectly accurate and power- 

ful air pistol. Practice silently at 
home or outdoors. 
Built for hard use. Shoots skirted lead 
pellets. Guaranteed to grou shots 
within 1 inch at 10 yards. owerful 
enough to kill small game. In use by 
motorists and sportsmen. Fully guar- 


anteed 
Mark 1, caliber .22 or 177 . . $15.00 


Mark 11, DeLuxe Model caliber 
- 7 Bee $19.00 


PELLETS, 
thousand 


PELLETS, caliber "22, per 
thousand 


seeeeee 


eae: 177, per 
$1.50 


Webley Fosbery Automatic Revolver 


The world-known Webley-Fosbery 
Automatic Revolver is the only au- 
tomatic revolver in the world, and 
is by far the fastest firing of all 
STE, ass ad 

taina le in .455 an 
-88 caliber. Price. $60.00 
A full line of all Webley & Scott re- 
volvers and automatic pistols always 
carried in stock, together with a full 
ag of Scott sporting guns and 
rifles. 


Our Illustrated 72 Page Catalog 
25 Cents in Stamps 
Sole U. S. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER. Inc. 
224 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 
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Landrock Bags the “Metropolitan” 
Shooting, N. R. A.’s. 

















Classic won for fourth 

time with N.R.A.’s and 

re-entry for fifth time 
straight. 


Places first in both 
championship and 
preliminary. Sets 
two records. 








PAUL LANDROCK 
Metropolitan Rifle Club 









in the preliminary, also went to .22 N. R. A. shooters. Charles 
St. John, Roosevelt Rifle Club, stood second high in the cham- 
pionship. Score: 495 x 500. J. H. Hilborn, Roosevelt Rifle Club, 
and Charles F. Johnson, Frankford Arsenal Club, followed Land- 


HOOTING history was written on the targets during the 1927 
indcor matches of the Metropolitan Rifle League, staged in 
the 47th Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 29 to Feb. 









19, inclusive. And once again, shooters of the famous U. S. .22 


N. R. A. long-rifle cartridges carried off the important honors. 


Paul Landrock, member of the 1924 Inter- 
national Riffe Team, in particular covered 
himself with glory. Not content with win- 
ning the preliminary matches by scoring 
1,000 x 1,000 with sixty-five x’s, and inciden- 
tally turning in what is said to be the small- 
est possible ever shot at 100 yards in shoul- 
der-to-shoulder competition, he went out and 
bagged the championship as well. 


In the championship (fifty shots at 100 
yards on standard N. R. A. target with four- 
inch bull’s-eye, two-inch 10-ring) Landrock 
punctured the “bull” to the tune of 498x500, 
making a straight run of twenty-three 10’s, 
then one 8, and ending up with a string of 
twenty-six 10’s. His championship target, 


like his .94” possible, is known to be an American record. Quite 


likely both are world’s records. 


Landrock’s equipment was a Pope-Ballard rifle, Winchester- 


Fecker scope and .22 N. R. A.’s. 


Second place in the championship, as well as second and third 








rock in that order in the preliminary. Both scores: 996 x 1,000. 





Record possible (actual size) shot 


by Landrock. 


Group jmeasures 


-94”. All ten shots in x-ring. 


Eighty-two possibles were registered dur- 
ing the matches—twenty-one in the cham- 
pionship and sixty-one in the preliminary. 
Sixty-seven, or 84 per cent, of these possibles 
were scored with .22 N. R. A.’s—fourteen in 
the championship and fifty-three in the re- 
entry matches. 


On the night of the championship there 
was a special Pope match at 100 yards on a 
one-half inch scoring center. The first three 
places in this match were won by the follow- 
ing shooters with U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s: Ist, 
Charles F. Johnson—48 x 50; 2nd, De F. T. 
Layton —47x50; 3rd, Joseph Martin — 
24x25. 


This makes the fourth year out of six that 


the Metropolitan Championship has gone to a rifleman using .22 


N. R. A.’s. 


And it is the fifth year hand-running that the pre- 


liminary matches have been won with these ultra-accurate .22’s. 


Four championships out of six! 


Five straight in the prelimi- 


naries! “Nuff sed” on the accuracy question. 


LEFT: Composite of targets shot by Landrock in win- 
ning Metropolitan championship. Score of 498 x 500 
isan American record and no doubt a world’s record. 

RIGHT: Composite of targets shot by Landrock in 
winning Metropolitan preliminary. 

1000 includes sixty-five x’s. 


United States Cartridge Co. 
111 Broadway - New York, N. Y. 


Score of 1000 x 
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“The ship 


that was a Navy” 


MALL wonder that the Navy and Nation thrill with 

pride at the very thought of the daring exploits of 

the U. S. Frigate Constitution; small wonder that the 

movement to restore “Old Ironsides” to her former 
glory has taken such hold! 


Her impressive victories in the War of 1812 were all 
comparable with the famous engagement with H. M.S. 
Guerriére, pride of the British Navy, whom she met 
about 400 miles south of Newfoundland on August 19, 
1812 and in twenty-five minutes reduced to a helpless, 
dismasted hulk. 


Roaming the seas alone, ready to give battle to one or 
all of his Majesty’s 1,000 warships, the Constitution well 
justified her appellation —“the ship that was a Navy.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


PRESS OF CHAS. H POTTER & 


co. 


Inc... 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 












